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OHiPTEE 1 


CHIIiDHOOD AND BABLY OTH. 


Samded Johnson was bom in Lichfield in 1709. His 
father, Michael Johnson, was a bookseller, highly respected 
by the cathedral clergy, and for a time sufficiently prosperous 
^pO be a magistrate of the town, and, in the year of his son's 
birth, sheritr of the county. He opened a bookstall on 
market-days at neighbouring towns, including Birmiiigham, 
which was as yet unable to maintain a separate bookseller. 
1?he tradesman often exaggerates the prejudices of the class 
whose wants he supplies, and Mehael Johnson was pro- 
bably a more devoted High Churchman and Tory than 
many of the cathedral clergy themselves. He reconciled 
himself with difficulty to taking the oaths against the 
exiled dynasty. ^He was a man of considerable mental 
and physical power, but tormented by hypochondriacal'’ 
tendencies. His son inherited a share both of his constitu- 
tion and of his principles. Long afterwards Samuel asso- 
ciated mth his childish days a faint but solemn recollection 
of a lady in diamonds and long black hood. The lady 
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j . SAMUlli JOHNSON* [csAf. 

was Qnee» Ame, to whom^ in compliance with a super* 
itition just djiug a natural deaths he had heen taken by 
his mother to he touched for the king’s eYih The touch 
was ineffectual* Perhaps, ^is Boswell suggested, he ought to 
haTe been presented to the genuine helm of the Stuarts in 
Eome. 'Bisease and superstition had thus stood by his 
cradle, and they never quitted him diiring life* ^ The de* 
mon of hypochondria was always lying in wait for him, 
and could be exorcised for a time only by hard work or 
social excitement* Of this wre shall hear enough ; but it 
may be as well to sum up at once some of the physical 
characteristics which marked Mm tliroiigh life and greatly 
inffuenced Ms career# 

The disease had scarred and disfigured leatures other* 
wise regular and always impressive. It had seriously 
injured his eyes, entirely destroying, it seems, the sight of 
one. He could not, it is said, distinguish a friend’s face 
half a yard off, and pictures w^ere to him meanrngless 
patches, in which he could never see the resemblance to 
their objects. The statement is perhaps exaggerated ; for 
he could see enough to condemn a portrait of Mniself. 
He expressed some annoyance when Eeynolds had painted 
him with a pen held close to his eye ; and protested timt 
"he would not be handed down to posterity as blinking 
Sam.” It seems that habits of minute attention aton^ m 
some degree for this natuml defect. Boswell tells us how 
Johnson once - corrected him as to the precise shape 6f ';A 
mountain ; and Mrs. Thrale says that he was a close - 
exacting critic of ladies’ dress, even to the accidental 
.position.of a ribandf Heuould.evon lay:.down-..''a»theMi»li 
imnons upon such mattem. He reproved her for weatlnig ^ 
a dark dress as unsuitable to a litide creature.” ** , 

be asked, have not aE insects gay colours I ” His iusen- 
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ty to mmm was mm mom pTomumod. than Mb dnl* 
of sight* On hearuig it said,, in praise of a miisical 
maace, that it was ia aay case difScalt, Ms feeling 
aeat was, I wish it liad been impossible 1 
le queer coavolsioas by wMcb he am^ed all beholdem 
probably coaaected with Ms disease, though he aad 

"When entering 
compamoa, Miss Williams^ ha 
' the step in order to *^wMri 
in strange gesticulatipas. The perform- 
a superstitious eeremoiuaL 

— a room, to go 

Once he collected a laughing mob 
a ; his hands hnitat- 


waie ] 

Eeyaoids rtseribed them simply to habit 

a doorway with his blind c 

would suddenly desert her 
and twist about 

ance partook of the nature of 7 

He would stop in a street or the middle of 
through it correctly. *'r 

in Twickenham meadows by his antics , 

ing the motions of a jockey riding at full speed and his feet 
twisting in and out to make heels and toes touch alter- 
nately. He presently sat down and took out a Groiim 
De Veritaie, over which he “s^sawed.” so viple^ly that 
the moh ran hack to see what was the matter. Once in 
such a fit ho suddenly twisted off the shoe of a lady who 
sat by him. Sometimes he seemed to be obeying some 
hidden impulse, which commanded him to touch every post 
in a street or tread on the centre of every paving-stone, 
and would retuni if his task had not been accurately 
J>prformed. 

In spite of such oddities, he was not only possessed 
of physical power corresponding to his great height and 
ma^ive stature, hut was something of a proficient at ath-,. 
ealsroises. He was cojas§rsrat.. with the theory, at" 
of boxing ; a knowledge probably acquired from an 
who kepi the ring at Smithfield for a year, and was 
beaten in boxing or wrestling. His constitutional 
would have made him a formidable ante^onist. 
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Hawkins dwrfbss &© oalc staffs, six feet la length and In- 
eteasingfroinoBe to &f66 inches JiidiaHieter^ which lay feady 
to-his hand when he expected an attack &om Macphersoii 
of Ossian celebrity. Once he is said to liaYs taken up » 
chair at the theatre upon which a man had seated himself 
diiting Ms temporary absence, and to hare tossed it and 
its occupant bodily into the pit. He would swim into 
pools said to be dangerous, beat huge dogs into peace, 
climb trees, and even run races and, jump gates. Once at 
least he went out foxhunting, and though he despised the 
amusement, was deeply touched by the complimentary 
assertion that he rode as well as the most illiterate fello w 
in England. Perhaps the most whimsical of Ms perform- 
ances was when, in his fifty-fifth year, he went to the top 
of a Mgh hill with his Mend Langton. I have not had 
a roll for a long time,** said the great lexicogiuplier sud- 
denly, and, after deliberately emptying Ms pockets,, h% 
laid himself parallel to the edge of the hill, and descended, 
tum.mg over and over till he came to the bottom. We 
may believe, as Mm. Thrale remarks upon Ms jumping 
over a stool to show that he w'as not tired by his hunting, 
that Ms performances in tMs kind were so strange and 
uncouth that a fear for the safety of his bones quenched 
the spectator's tendency to laugh. 

In such a strange case was imprisoned one of the most 
vigorous mtellects of the time. Vast strength hampmwi 
by clumsiness and associated with grievous disease,'deep 
and massive powers of feeling limited by narrow thoi^h 
acute perceptions, were characteristic both of soul and 
body.^ These peculiarities were manifested from Ms eafly 
infancy. Miss Seward, a typical specimen of the 
vimldpf^SdBmej attempted to tra^e them in an 
wMch' he w^'said to have written at the ^e pt thim > ; 
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Here Hea good master daok 
Wliom Samuel Jolmaon iarod on | 

If it Imd lived, it had been good luok, 

For then we had had an odd one. 

The verses^ however^ were reallj made hj his father, 
who passed them off as the chdld^s, and illiistrate nothing 
but the paternal vanity. In fact the hoy was regarded 
as something of an infant prodigy.' "3His great powers of 
memory, characteristic of a mind singnlariy retentive of 
aE impressions^ If ere early developed. “''He seemed to learn 
by mtnition. Indolence, as in* Ms after life, alternated 
with brief efforts of strennons exertion. Hia want of sight 
prevented him from sharing in the ordinary cMldish sports ; 

; and one of Ms great pleasures was in reading old romances 
' ~a taste which he retained through life. Boys of this 
temperament are generally despised by their feEows; hut 
Johnson seems to have had the power of enforcing the 
respect of Ms companions. Three of the lads used to come 
for him in the morning and carry Mm in triumph to school, 
seated upon the shoulders of one and supported on each 
side by Ms companions. 

After learning to read at a 4ame*»schoai, and feom a 
certain Tom Brown, of whom it is oMy recorded that he 
published a spelling-book and dedicated it to the Universe, 
young Samuel sent to the Lichfield Grammar School, 
and was afterwards, for a short time, apparently in the 
ehamcter of pupil-teacher, at the school of Stourbridge, in 
Worcestershire. A good deal of Latin was wMpped into 
Mm,” and though he complained of the excessive severity 
of Ms teachers, he was always a behever in the 
nf 'the rod. A child, he said, who is flogged, “ gets 
and there's an end on't; whereas by excititog ■ 
of . superiority, you.,.,Iaf.Eie- 
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Johnson left school at; sixteen and spent iwo yeara at 
home, probably in learning his father’s business, 'niie 
seems to have been the chief period of his studies. Long 
afteiTOi-ds he said that he knew almost as mneh at eightceD 
as ho did at the age of fifty-threo— the date of the rem-ark. 
Hft father’s shop would give Mia many opportanities, and 
he devoured what came in his way with the nndircrimi. 
nating eagerness of a young student. His inttdieotaM 
resembled Ms physical appetite. He gorged books. He 
tore the hearts out of them, but did not study systomati' 
caUy. Do you read books through 1 he asked indignantly 
, oi some one who expected fi'cm him such supererogutorv 
labour. His memory enabled Msn to acenmulato grant 
stores of a desultory and unsystematic knowledge. Some- 
how ho bocame a fine Latin scholar, though novfcr first- 
rate as a Grecian. The direction of Ms sturlies was partly 
determined hy the diseoveiy of a folio of Petiareh, lying 
on a shelf where he wan looking for apples ; £iis(i one of M’s 
earliest literary plans, never carried out, was nn edition of 
Politian, with a Mstory of Latin poetry from the time of 
Petrarch. When he went to the University at the end of 
tto period, he was in possession of a vary unusual amount 
of reading. 

Meanwhile he was beginning to feel the pressure of 
poverty. Hft fether’s affairs were probably getting into 
disorder. - One anecdote— it is one wMoh it k rllffSnT,]* 
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lo read wltdoiii emotion— refers to tliis period. Many 
jea,rs a;\er\varclg^ Jolmsoi^ worn by disease and ihe iiaid 
i^iraggle of life, was staying at LiebJeldj wlieie a few oM 
frieEcli; 'Htili sniiived, but in wMeli eTery street mnst liavci 
rerited tlie 'aieiuories of tiie many who liad lorg Birice 
!:,oiie oi.'or to ilie majority. Ha was missed one morBinp' 
it breakfast, and cUxl not return till supper-time. Tlieii 
he told how liis time bad been passed. On that clay bfty 
years be lore, liis father, conbned by illness, bad begged linn 
to t.ake bis place to sell books at a stall at Httoxeter. Pride 
made bim refuse. To do away with tbe sin of ibis dis^ 
obedience, I tMs day went in a post-ebaise to IJttoxeter, 
and going into tbe market at tbe time of bigb business, 
rincovered my bead and stood with it bare an bom* before 
the Ssxall wliicb my Mber bad formerly used, ezepased to 
the sneers of tiie standers-by and tbe inclenieEcy of tiie 
' weatber a penance by wMcli I trust I have ■ propitmted 
Heaven for tins only instance, I believe, of coiitiimaey to 
my father. ' If tbe anecdote il].iistrates tbe touch oi 
superstition in Jobnson^s mind, it reveals too that wred 
depth of tenderness wbicb ennobled Ms diaracter. ' No 
repentancs can ever wipe out tbe past or make it be as 
llioiigb It had not been ; but tbe remorse of a fine clia* 

, raeter may be transmuted into a permanent souice of 
nobler views of life and the “world. 

There are cllSiciilfcies in determining tb© cimimsiances 
Piicl duration of Johnson’s stay at Oxford# He began 
resMeace at llembrok© College in 1.72.8. It seems pro- 
bable that be received some assistance from a gentle- 
man whose son took him as companioB, and bom the 
dergy of Lichfield, to whom bis father was known, 
and who were aware of tbe soMs talents. Possibly 
hk eoEege assisted him during part of tbe time. Jt 
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is eeitaia that he left -Rdtlioiit ialsing a decree, 
though he probably resided for ntv.riy tliree yt'U's.' 'J'i 
is eertam, also, that his fethec’s hajikraptay tai.d? Idf 
stay difieoit, and that the period Kjarf; iiov!’ h.-e? 
tml. 

Tie effect of the Oxford residerice upon Jiduisoids nniii'i 
was characteristic. The !ad aheady satiwed tho 
attacks of snelancholy, which soniuiimes diore hi■l^ to ;h.> 
borders of insanity. At Oxford, Law's Svnom ~ OaU 
gave Mm the strong religions impressions vrliicL renutlnew 
through life. But he does not seem to have been regnraeti 
as a gloomy or a religious youtm by his conteiapoiaries. 
When told in after years that he had been described as a 
“ gay and frolicsome fellow,” he replied, “ Ah ! sir, I was 
mad and violent. It was bitterness wbioh they uhtooh 
for frolic. I was miserably poor, and 1 thought to iight 
my way by my literature and my wit ; so I disregarded 
all power and ail authority.” Thoiigh a hearty supporter 
of authority in principle, Johnscti was distinguished 
through life by the strongest spirit of personal iudejuui- 
lence and self-respect. Ee held, too, the sound doctrine, 
loplored by his respectable biogjapher Hawbrns, thu!. tho 
iihe Gbristi.in’s, levelled all (iisi-jiietiotif? 

)t rank. When an o^cious benefactor put a pair of new 
ihoes at his door, he tlirew them airay witii indignation, 
le seems to have treated Ms tutors with a eoutf.n;pt which 
Soswell politely attributed to “ great fortitude of mind,” 
ut Johnson himself set down as “ stark insensibliity.”' 
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lo meet with iia,rci .tebufts^ and Med to meet tliem hj 
scoi’ia for scorn. ' - 

Snell distresses^ boirever^ did not slnike JobuBon’s 
rooteo] loriisin. He folly imbibed^ if ke did not ali^eady 
•‘'barCj tiie strongest prejndices of tlie place, and kis misery 
never prociiiced a revolt against tke system^ tkongfa. it maj 
liave fostered insijlence to individuals. Three of tke most 
emiiient rasa witk ivlioia Jolmson eatae in contact in. later 
life, liad also been students at Oxford. Lesley, kis senior 
by six years, was a fellow of Lincoln wMlst Johnsoii. w&b 
tin iindergradiiiite, and was learning at Oxford the neces- 
sity ot rousing liis countiyiaeii from the religious lethargy 
iitio, .wMcn, they had . sunk. ^^Have: not^ prM8''''. aiid ■ 
liaiigntiness ot spirit, impatience, and peaiisliiiess, sloth 
and iiifiolenee, ghr;;toiiy and sensuality, and even a pro- 
ve.rbial uselessness been objected to ns, perhaps not always 
by our enemies nor wholly ivithout ground ? go said 
Wesley, preacliii3.g before the University of Oxford in 1744, 
and the ’woras in nis aiouth imply more than the preacher’s 
fbmiality, i|.c{^_._^.S 2 nitk-, alohnson’s Junior by foaxteen 
years, was so im pressed by the utter indifference of Oxford 
aiitkoiitles to tlieii duties, as to find in it m admirable 
iIlustiatiGH of tlio eoiisaquences of the neglect of tke true 
,, .pmelpte supply , and .demand .implied.-ln tke-nndow-. 
ment of learning. Gibbon, Ms Junior by twentj-eight 
years, paKsed at Oxford tke most idle and unprofitable ” 
iiiontlisnf Ms whole liie j and. was, he said, as willing to' ' 
disclaim the university for a mother, as she could be to 
renounce hiin for a son. Oxford, as Judged by these men, 
tras remarkable as an illustration of tke spiritual and 
kfeileetiial decadence of a body wMek at other times iiaa 
been a centre of great movements of tkonghi Jokason, 
ikoiigk he had a rougher experienee than any of the three, 
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loved Oxford m thotigli sLe liad not 'been lir-wli ie|j.. 
mother to life jonth. Sii^ he said fmillj of Ills 
we are a nest of singing^birds/'’ Most of i-lie simws am 
now pretty' well 'forgotteiij and so:mf3 of ttein nimd at till 
times have been such as we scarcely associate 
niglitiiigale, Johnson, however, eherislied his ecdlcge 
friendships, delighted in paying visits to his old nirivei-sit jj.. 
and was deeply touched hy the academical lioiioiirs ]\r 
which Oxford long afterwards i‘ecc"gi}i 2 ecl an eniiiiencc 
scarcely fostered by its protection. Far from sharing the 
doctiiiies of Adam Smith, he only regretted that the 
, aniversities were not richer, ami expressed a desire which 
will be understood by advocates of the endowriieat of 
research,” that there were many places of a tlioiimnd a 
year at Oxford., 

On leaving the University, in 1731 , the work! 'was all 
before liim. His father died in tho end of the year, and 
J'ohnsoiife whole immediate inheritance was twenty 
po’iinds. Where was he to turn for daEy bread I Even 
in. those days, most gates were barred with, gold and 
opened but to golden keys. The greatest fliaiieo for a’poor 
mati was probably through the Cliurel:i. The career of 
Watbiirton, who rose :&om a similar position to a bial'iopric 
might have been rivalied by Jolmsoii, ktkI his connexfoTu 
■with Lichfield might, one would Buppose, have helped 
,hlm to a start. It would be easy to speculate u|;ion causes 
which ihight have hindered such a career, fu later life, he 
more than onc% refused to foke orders upon the promfee 
of a living. Uohnson, as know hkii, was a man of 
Ih© world ; though a religions laaii of the world. He 
rapresente the secular rather than the ecclesiastical type* 
So far as Ms mode of teaching goes, he i,s rather a disciple 
'of Socrates -than of , St. Paul or W'esiej. Accoxdmg to 
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kiM,, a t4iTem-cliair was tlie tbrone of iumaa felicitj/^ 
sttd supplied a better af eaa than tbe pidpit for the iittemiic© 
of Ills message to manMni tliough his externa! 

eiiQiimstaiiees doubtless detemlned his method, there wm 
miicli i.a his clmraete? which made it congenial '‘Jbliiison’s 
religions emotions wbw such as to Biake habitual reserve 
airiiost a sanitary necessity. They were deeply coloured 
by Ills constitutional mekncholy, Pears of death and hell 
were prominent in Ms personal creed. To trade upon his 
feelings like a charTatan would have been ahhoTrent to his 
masculine character ; and to give them full and frequent 
utterance like a genuine teacher of mankind would have 
been tO' imperil Ms sanitjo If he had gone through the 
excitement of a Methodist coBversioiiy he would probably 
liaTB enelecl Ms days in a madhouse. 

Sueh coBsideriition.% howeveij were not, one may guess, 
distinctly present to JohnsoB himself; and the offer of a 


have altered his eareei. He might have become a learned 
reeliisa or a straggling Parson Adams, College fellowships 
were less open, to talent then than now, and patrons were 
never too pxopitiouB to the uncouth giant, who had to force 


cordiiigly, Ihe young scholar tried to coin his brains into 
money by the ’most depressing and least hopeM of employ- 
luoiits. By becoming an usher in a school, ha could at least 
turn Ms talents to account with little delay, and that was 
the most pressing consideration. By ob© schoolmaster he 
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to be Bear an old schooIfeHow^ naiaei lie€k.%Wxh\j \u 
apparently begfiuxiBg to practise an a 
seems to liaYO bad soma acqnabitaBess a,x.f'iig I'jie c^i: 
iorkMe famines m tlie nelgliboiiifeod; b'-^rT'- c 

Indng are obscure. Borne small litsrar}' % 7 o:k cjn-ie in 1:. 
way. He contributed essays to a local paj: cr, and • -naiidalo 
a book of Travels in Abyssinia. For iUz„ rbi M,n n-: kkn 
tioiij, lie received five giiineas. In 1734 k male nrkr. 
overtures to Cave^ a London publislier. of the result e 
whicia I siiail bare to speak presentl}", For tlie present ;i 
Is pretty clear that tbe great problem cf ^~eldra|.;pyrt 
'beep' vary madeqnately solved, 

HaviBg no money and no prospects^ iV'inr^oa iiainmb;^ 
mamed. Tlie attections cf tlie larlj; riTcre not rei:'’, 
manifest to otbers tbaa ber kmhand. Bbe t;,3s tie 
wiiJoif of a Bbmiagliaia mercer named Podcr. liBr :r- 
at tbe tima (1735) of tbe second marrlape was 
tlie MdegTooin being not quite 'd-e -'far* 

gi^pbeds eye was not feed upon Jobnson till rdter IrLi 
wife's cleatbj md we have little in tix vaiy of aiiibepac 
description of bar person and cbmetor. Gjmiok, w'hc 
had known ber^ said that sbe was very ib,!., Trirli -ifbeekT 
coloured both by paint and cordials, idi-.t 
in dress and aSected ia her manners. She is said tiG liaviij 
treated her bnsband witb some contempij adGpi/fiig tbij 
airs of an antiquated beantji wMeb Iif3 returned by 
elaborate deference. Garrick used Ids womlerfel jmwm 
of mimlciy to make Inn of the nncontli ciireasee of tlie 
busbaiid, and the courtly Beamslere iimi to provoke the 
smiles of bis' andienea by repeating Johnson's assertion 
that ^(it^was a love-match on both sifiosd^ One iiieiden.t 
of tbs wedding-day waAomkons. As the newiy-marrM 
eottple rode 'back from clinrcb, Mrs. Johjn!.cm ttlixrwed lisr 
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by reproae.limg het huBband foil riding too fast^ and 
tiexi for lagging bebind. EesolYod not to be amde tbe 
.“Inv'-'a 0 / c:api:csg lie piisked on brisldj till lie was laMy 
o‘Et of %l3t. Wlien slie rejoined biiaip aa lie^ of conraej^ 
took caie tkat slie slionid soon do^ ske was in tears, Mrs, 
Tjiiiisoii apparontiy knew how to regain siiprem,aey ; but.; 
sit any rate, Johnson loved her devotedly during lifei and 
elniig to lier memoiy duiiiig a widowhood of more than 
fcliiiiy years, as fondly as if they had been the most 
pattern hero and heroine of romantie fiction. 

'Whatever Mrs, Jolmsoii^s channs^ she seems to have 
been a woman of good sense and some literary jiidgmeni * 
Johnson^is grotesi^iie appearance did not prevent her ‘from 
saying to her daughter on their fiist introductions ^^TMs m 
the most sensible man I ever metf ■ Her. praises 'Weig. we-' 
may l)ei 2 , 6 Tej sweeter to Mm than those of the severesl 
Clitics^ or the most fervent of personal flatterers. Like ail 
good nieBj, Johnaon loved good womeiij and liked to have on 
hand a fliitatioa or twOj as warm as might be wdtliin the 
bounds of dm decorain. But nothing affected his fidelity 
to Ms Tetly or displaced her image in Ms miiici He 
romembered her In many solemn prayers^ and such words 
ns “ tdiis was dear Tetty^s book f or^ this was a prayer 
which dear Teity was accustomed to say/* were found 
, written by Mm in many of her books of devoMon. 

I-Irs. Johnson had one other recommendation— a ibrtumej 
namely^ of £800 — ^little enough^ even then, as a provision 
' ibr the support'of the married pair^ but enough to help 
Johnson to make a fresh start. In j736j there appeared 
ail advertisement in the Getiilemm^s Magazine, 

EdiaJj near Liehiiekij in Staffordshire, young geatleinen 
are boarded and taught the Latin and Greek languages by 
Samuel Johiisou.” If, as seems pmbable, Mrs. Johnson^ 
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money suppHed the irmda for this vmlm 
imlncky specuiatioa. 

JohMon was not fitted to be a pedagogue, s 
profession implies skill in the managsmeiit ( 
perhaps still more decidedly in tliemanagem, 

Johasoa h&d little q^aaiilieatioiis in. either 

teacher he would probably have been alterm 
and over-indulgent ; and, on 

glance at the 
frighten the ordiaai 


tile <)ti 

I'Diigli I)oi2Lbii6 .Baiapsoii. > 
- — dTj parent oif' life pj 

pupils came, and they seem to have i>mt 
as told of two of his pupils refers to*this 
months of instruction in English histo; 
who had destroyed the monasteries ? 0) 
answer ; the other replied “ Jesus Christ 
ever, could boast of one eminent pupil 
though, by Garrick’s account, his master ^ 
except as affording an excellent mark for 
ridicule. The school, or “academy,” lail< 
a half; and Johnson, once more at a losi 
resolved to the great experiment, mat 
often unsucoessfuUy. He left Lichfieid t. 
m London. Garrick aceompsnied hii 
brought a common letter of intioduciion 
an academy from Gftbert Walmsley, reri 
rogative Court in Lichfield. Lomr afte 
took an opportunity in the Uves of the Po 
his warm regard for the memory of his 
whom he had been recommended by i 
htera^ tastes, in spite of party differs 

m^uaUtyofage. Walmsley says in his ] 
Johnson is about to accompany Game] 
order to try his fate with a traeedv 
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ployed in traiislatioa. Joimsoai he adds, h a very good 
scholar and poel^ and I have great hopes will turn out a 
fine tiaged}?- writer^’* 

Tlie letter is dated March Snd^. 1737. Before recording 
«’’iiat is known of hk early career thus' started, it will fe'; 
well to take a glance at the general condition of the 'pro-'' 
fessioii of litemture in Ihigland st this pericii 
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Bfim© Bdmmh. Tm origiHa! Grab Street^ it Is said^ first 
beeame a^soGiated witli aatlioralilp dining tlie increase 
of paarplilet iitemtoe^ produced.' bj tk© cItH wars* Foxe, 
tlie .martju‘ologist, was one of its originai inliaMtanis* 
iuiotliar of its lieioes was a certain Mr. Welbjj of wboia 
i.i!ie,.soi© record is^ feat 'be liwed there fort j years without ■ 
being seen of any/' In fact, it was a region of holes and 
, corners j calculated to illustrate that great adva-ntage' of 
London life, which a friend of Boswell's described by say» 
mg, that a man could there be always close to Ms bur- 
row.” The buiTOw '' which received the luckless wight, 
was indeed no pleasant refuge. Since poor Greene, in the 
earliest geiieratio.ii of dramatists, bought Ms groat Worth 
of wit Trlsh a miHion of repentance/' too many of his 
brethren had trodden the path which led to hopeless 
miseij or death in a tavern brawd. The history of men 
who had to support themselves by their pens, is a record 
of almost iijiiversal gloom. The names of Spenser, of 
Butler, and of Otway, are enough to remind us that even 
\?am coiitempomry recognition was not enough to raise 
an author above the fear of dying in want of necessaries. 
Ihci two great dictators of literature, Ben tJonson in the 
earlier and Dryden. in the later part of the eentur}^^ only 
kept them heads above water by help of the kuieate's pit- 
lance, though recldess imprudence, encouraged by the 
preeaiious life, was the cause of much of their sufferings. 
Patronage gave but a fitfol resource, and the author could 
hope at most but an occasional crust, flung to him from 
better provided tables, 

\ la the happy days of Queen Anne, it is tme, there had 
'been a gleam of prosperity. Many 'authors, Addison, 

' Congreve, Swift, and others of less name, had won by 
feeir pens ri,ot only temporary profits ' but permanent 
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places. The class wMck came iuto pav'er at tuie Ee'^rolfi* 
lion was willing for a to sliare soiTie of tlio piiblic 
patronage with men distingnislied for iiitellcctiiri eio,:- 
aence. Patronage was liberal wben die fniicE^ G,.roo out 
of other men’s pockets. But,, as tlie spEtei*}, c/f pail:y 
gOY&mmmt developed, it soon becaLie Gvklciit A*afi ilik 
involved a waste of power. Tliero were enoiigli politieol 
partisans to absorb all tlie eomfortaliie sineepreH to be 
bad ; and such money as was still spent upon literutiire, : 
was given in return for services 0i|iially degrading to give? 
and receiver. ¥or did the patronage of literature reaeli 
the poor inhabitants of Grab Street, Acldisoif s poetical 
power might suggest or Justify the gifs of a place firom 
his elegant friends ; but s man like Be Foe, who really 
looked to his pen for great part oi Ms daily subsistences ^ 
was below the region of such prizes, and was cMigad in late 
vyears not only to write inferior books for .money, but to 
sell himself and act as a spy upon his fellov/s. Oiio great 
man, it is true, made an Independence by IitGiutui\ 3 . Popes ^ 
received some £8000 for his translation of Homo?, by tlie 
then popular mode of subscription — kind, of coin pw)3nk 
between the systems of patrona-ge and pabMe suppert. But 
Ms success caused little pleasure in Gral^ Btect. Flo love 
was., lost between the. poet and the dwelltis :u this dkroai 
region. Pope was its deadliest enemy, and cariiad on an in- 
teraecine warfare with its inmates, wliich has emi-dieii our 
language with a great satire, but ’ivliieli itfaslecl his powers 
upon low objects, and tempted Mm into disgiucofiil artiiicea. 
The life of the unfortunate victims, pilloried in the Dtm^ 
ciud and accused of the unpardonable sins of poverty and 
dependence, was too often one which might have extorleii 
sympathy even feom a thlMsMiiiied poet and critic,, 
Illustrations of the manners and cuatoias of tliat Grab 
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hioij JoiinsoQ fjaa to beeoiaa an isuaate are only 
Tli0 best miteis of the day oonld tell of 
dismal region, Eiehardson 
went oa the sooiiu priaeiple of keeping hig shop that Ms 
shop might keep him. But the other great aoveiiats of 
the century hare painted fcom life the smiserios of an 
author’s existence. Keldmg, Smollett, and Goldsmith 
have described the poor fetches mth a vivid force which 
gives sadness to the reaection that each of those great men 
was drawing upon his own experience, and that they each 
died in distress. The Case of Authors by Profemou 
bO quote^ the title of a pamphlet by Ealph, was indeed a 
wrstohea one, when the greatest of . their mnaber had an 
incessant straggle to keep the wolf from the door. The 
Hfe of an author resembled the proverbial emstenoe of the 
flying-hsh, chased by enemies in sea and in air ; he only 
escaped the slsveiy of the bookseleris garret, to % 
from the haOil or rot in the debtor’s wai'd or tlie spimging- 
honse. Many strange half-pathetic and half-ludicrous anec- 
dotes survive to leeall the sorrows and the recHessness of 
the luckless scribblers who, like one of Johnson’s aequain- 
tance, "Kved in London and hung loose upon society.” 

There was Samuel Boyse, for example, whose poem on 
the Deity is quoted with high praise by Melding. Once 
Johnson had generously exerted himself for his comrade in 
misery, and collected enough money by sixpences to get 
the poet’s clothes out of pawn. Two dava afterwawio 
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Oii@ light when Flojd (another poor raifeoy) oms xraiui^'ip. 
ing ahont the streets at nighty lie fatitiii lOeTrich la.’4] a.nisej; 
apon a Upon being suddenly owah-ocl iJcrr'c'c: 

started up ; ^ Mj dear Floyd^ I am sorry to scso jon. in tr.is 
destitute state; will you go lioiae \dtlime l-o niy IhfirtnoL^ f 
Authors in such eireiuastances might be forced into giicl; 
a ?/ondeiiiil contract as that which is reported to ha¥6 
lieen draiFii up by one Gardner with Lcut aud C.1i'>'istophe’i 
Smart. They were to write a monthly miscellaiiyj, sold at 
sixpencej, and to hawe a third of the profits ; but they wore 
to wiito nothing else^ and the contract was to last ib? 
niiieiy-Bine years. ' <J ohasoii himself summed ugo the tedc 
upon earth by the lines in which Tirgil describes the 
entrance to hell ; thus translated by Brjdeii 


Just m th© gate and in the Jaws of belly 
Eevesgefiil cares aaid suUea sorrows dwell, 

Axtd pale diseases and repiiiing 
Wanty fear, and tamine's unresisieti rags 5 
Eeie toils and Beatli and Deaths haif-bA-'tlic?, S! 
.Fo?m.Ss temMa to Tiew^ their sentiy keep. 


said doliiiscfEy ulsiiost ah uhecc j]}ply tuirrlh 
to an author; tliosa are the concoiiilirnis c?f a pihjfitJip- 
.housed*’ ■ ■ . 

Judicious aiitliorSj indeed^ woro loariiing hew to xaake 
litemtee pay Some of them belonged to the wha 
mideistood the great truth that the seissom are a very 
superior implement to the pen considered as a tt)ol of 
literary trade. Such, for exampie. was that respectable 
Du Jolin Campbell, whose parties Johiison ceased to fre- 
quent lest Scotchmen should say of any good Mis of work 
'' Ay ay he has feamt this of CawiaelL” Campbell, he said 
qaaiiiriy was a good mn, a pious nuwy I ari Im 
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lias Fict l^sBfjii Bi tbe iaside of a oh'areii for maay j'oara j- 
bni. lie Eovcir passes a eliurcli wxtiioat piiHiag off Ms kit. 
Tkis slioY/s lie lias good principles/' — 'of wMcIi in fact tiere 
see IDS to be come less qaestlonaMe eyideace. Campbell sup- 
ported filmself bj filings cMe% of the Eaeyclopedia or 
(rasettesr Mad ; md heemie, still in Jobasoa's phrase, 
richest author that ever gi»azed tli© common of literatiiiTu” 
A. more singular and lesS' reputable character was that 
impudent ipiacln Sir J ohn Hill^ who, with his insolent 
attacks upon the Eojal Society, pretentions botanical and 
medical c-oiap.ilatioiis, plays, novels, and magazine articles, 

. , has long snah into utter ohlivioa. It is said of hiia that' 
ha pursued every branch of literary qiiackerir with greater 
coiitoirtplj of character than any man of Ms time, and that 
Ire, mafie' as jiiueh as ^1500 in a year ^—three- times ‘ 
much, it is added, as any one writer ever made ia the 
same period* 

The political scribblers— the Arnalls, Gordons, Treack 
. aids, Cfiit’liries, Eriphs, and Amhersts,- whose names, m 
ns in the notes to the Dfinsiad and is conteniporary 
pamphlets and new^spapeis — ^form another variety of the 
class. Tli,eir general character may be estimated Irom 
Johnson^? clasw«?iiieatica of the Scribbler for a Party” with 
the “ CoiBraission.e;i: of Excise,” as the two lowest of all 
liuraaii beings.” « Ealph/* says one of the notes to the 
Dimemd. ended in the eoiiii 2 .on sink of all such writers, 
a political nowspaper.” The prejudice against such em- 
ployiuent has scarcely died out in on? oto day, and may 
be still traced in the account of Pendeiuiis and Ms friend 
Waxiiigtoii,. People who do dirty work must be paid for 
it I and the Secret Committee wMch iii,q[uired into ’Wal- 
pde^s administration reported that in ten years, from 17B1 
to 1741, a sum. of £50|0T7 IBa. had been paid to writes 
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and printer of newspapei; 
cHo% by Pope’s line, — 


[OHAP. 

Al'nall, -.SOI.' ivinyix.bej’cJ 


Spidii of ImaU, aid me wiilsfe I lie 5' 

bad received, in four years, £10,997 6,s. Sil of tMs artiona;;. 
The more snoceesfol miters miglit^oek k peii‘:iou.T c' pro- 
ferment. Francis, for example, the translator of Horace, 
and tbe &tber, in all probability, of the most formidable 
of tbe wbole tribe of such litemry glacllatorE, received, it 
is said, 9001. a year for bis work, besides being appcintad 
to a rectory and tbe chaplaincy of Chelsea; 

It must, moreover, be observed that the price of literary 
work was rising during the century, and that, in tbe latter 
half, considerable siims were received by successful writers. 
Eoligious as well as dramatic literature had begun to be 
commereially valuable. Baxter, in the previous century, 
made from 601. to 80f, a year by Hs pen. The copyright 
of Tillotson’s Sermons was sold, it is said, upon his death 
for £2500, Considarable sums wore made by the plan of 
publishing by subseiiption. It is said that 4GC0 people 
subsciibed to the two posthumous yolumes of Conybcare’s 
Sertiwiss. A few poets, trod in Pope’s stops. Young made 
more than £3000 for the Sathes called the Uniuersal Pml 
«b», published, I think, on the same plan ; and the Duke 
of Wharton is said, though the report is doubtful, to have 
given him £2000 for tbe same work. Gay made £1000 
by Ms Poems; MOO for the copyright of the Beff^or's 
Opera, and three times as much for its second part, Po%. 
Among Mstorians, Hume seems to have Taoeived £700 a 
volume ; Smollett made £2000 by his eatchpeauy rival 
puhHcation; Henry made £3800 by Ms history; and 
Robertson, after the booksellers had made £6000 by his 
Stslerg of Scotland, sold his Ohurles V. for £4500, 
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Aiiioiigst tlio BOTelists, Fielding received J700 for f^)m 
Jones and JIOOG for Amelm; Sterne, for tFe second edi- 
iioa of tiie first part of Tridram Bhandy and for two 
addikonai Yolnnaos, received =*650 1 besides wMeli Lord 
Faiiconberggave Iiim a liYing (-mast inappropriate acknow- 
leflgnieBt, oao v'^oiild say!), and Warbnrton apnrse of gold* 
Goldsiuitli received 60 guineas for tlie irmnortal Vimr^ a 
fair - price, according to Joliasoa, for a work by 'a tbeii' 
.mnkno'wn aiililior. By eacli of Ms plays be made 'about 
£500, and for tlie eiglit Toinmes of Ms Watural Eistory 
be received 800 guineas. Towards tlie end of the century, 
Mrs, Eaddiffe got £500 for the M£y$teTie$ of Udolpho^ 
.and,, £800 .for lier, last .work, the. Italian.. .'Perliaps. ,tlie"^ 
largest siiia given hi a single, .book was £6000 paid to 
Hawkesvfortli for Ms account .of .:tbe-. South '..Sea. ■'& 
tioiis. Horne Tooko received- from ;£4000 ..-to £5QOO.for:,: 
the Bwersions of Pmiey ; and it is added by Ms biographer, 

, tiiougli it .seems to be incredible, .’that Hayley received no . : 
, less tlian, £11,000 for the Life of Gowper, TMs was,' of 
.eoiH’se, in the. present century, ■ ■ when ■ we ^are-., already:.'': 
approacMng the period of Scott'and Byron, G"' 

Sucb sums prove that some few authors might achieve 
independence by a siiccessM^ wdrk y. and 
remember them in, considering Johnson^s Efe , from' the ,' 
... business, p.oint of view. Though he never' 'grumbled- at- the 
: book'SeB-ers, and on the contrary, was always ready to de- 
fend them as liberal men, he certainly faded, whether from 
carelessness or want of skill, to turn them to as much 
profit as many less celebrated rivals. Meanwhile, pecu-- 
niary success of this kind was beyond any reasonable hopes. 
A man. who has to work like Ms' own- dependent Levett, 
and to make the “ modest toil of every day" supply the 
wants of every day," must discount, Ms talents tmti ha 
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eansecuyeleistiie for some more siist^iiiod Jilrn?rj\i 

eoming up horn tlie country to seek for Wt3rk,, coiilil .'i?,?;;.;/ 
but a slender prospect of rising afere tlis orciiisary 
Ms Grab Street companions and ri¥ak„ One piibi.ic.nc, 
to ivhom lie applied suggested to Iimi ilirc ic yc< idu m l>i: 
wisest course to buy a portsr^s knot and cuiiy trnnkfi 
andj in. tbe straggle wliieli followecb J obiison must sonio- 
tinies liaTe been tempted to regret that the adyiee was noi 
dakem ■ 

Tlie details of the ordeal tkrougli widcii he was iiow 
to pass^ haTe naturally Yanished. JobuscHj long after- 
wardsj burst into tears on recalling the trials of this neriod. 
Biitj, at the time, no one was interested in noting the 
Mstorj of an obscure literary drudge, and :t has not been 
..(iesciibed. by the sufferer - blmselh ws know^" is 

demed ffom a few letters and mcideiital reicre.i2ef;s of 
Johnson in later days. On first am ring in London he 
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JoliESciij kowe'veyj had a wile to support; and to raise 
I’iiiids for evcTA m aseetie a mode of axistoace rei|_iiifed 
Liteadj labour. Oftea^ it seems. Ills purse i?as at tie ?e;ry 
loitTcsi abb*, Oa.e ot iis letters to Ms sniplDjei’ is signed 
Dfi-prfpf^j'/is y QMl ’wlietb.er or not tie diimeriess condition 
was ill tliis case accidental, or sigaMcant of absolute 
irapeciiiiio'sity, tie less pleasant interpretation is not im' 
probable. Me would walk tie streets all nigit with hie 
friend, Harage, wiea their combined funds could not paj 
for^a lodging. One night, as he told Sir doghna RejncHs 
; in.ister^jears,, they thus. perambulated St. James’s Square, 
warming themselTes by declaiming against Walpole, and 
■ BOOiy„resolTed tiiat they would stan.d by their coiinky. ' ' 

, , ,„ i?atriotin enthnsiasiii, however, as. -.no - one - knew better 
Ihaii Johnson, is a pooiy substitute for bed' and supper. 
Joii2i.so2i STifiered acutely and made gome attempts to 
escape from Ms ii 3 .iserj. To the end of his life, lie was 
giateM to those who had lent him a helping hand. 

B.ariy^ Heivey,” he said of one of them shortly before 
his death, was a vieions man, but very kind to me. If 
you C5all a dog IleiTej, I shall loy© himJ’ Pope was.. 
pressed by the excellence of his irst poem, London^ 
and induced Lord Gower to write to a friend to beg Swift 
to obtain a degi'ee for Johnson from the University of 
... D'ablin,. : T.he terms, of this circuitous application, 
as wringing into coanexion; three, of the most eminent 
aieii o! letters of the day, prove that the yonn.gest of 
them was at the time (1739) 'in deep distress. The object of. 
the degree was to qualify I ohnson for a mastership of £B0 
& year, wliicli would make Mm happy for life,' Ho would 
rather, said Lord Gow'er, die upon the road to Btiblin if 
an examinatiosi wem necessary, ^^than be starved to 
death in fcanglating for booksellers, which has been his 
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onlj siiBsistenee for some time past«” Ilie 
failed^ feoweTer^ and tlie want of a degree ^ 
fatal to another application to be admlttec* 
DoetoA OomMons. ■ ■ ■■■ ■ 

Literature wbb tlnis perforce Jolinson/s 
and bj Jiterature T - 

of , the kind indicated by tlieplr 
sellers.” 


was meanty for tbe inost part, dnidgcri; 
^ irassy **'kTins,Iating,fadlx^ 
Wbile still in Lichiieldy Jolinson bafl, I jaTc: 

said, written to Cave, proposing to lieeopj.e a coniribntor 
to the Gentleman’s Magazine. The letter was one of those 
which a modem editor reeeiTes by the dozen, and answers as 
perfenetorily as his conscience will aUo%T. It seems, how- 
ever, to have made some impression udou Cave snd 
possibly led to Johnson’s employment W him on hk first 
amval in Won. From 17S8 he was employed both on 
the Magazine and in some jobs of feanslation. ' 

Elward Cave, to whom we are thns introduced, ^,’ns a 
man of some mark in the history of Hteratoe. Johnson 
always spoke of him with allection and atVaw.wl, Lv 
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Campbell’s gratitude to Fapoleon for tie sole' redeemmg 
action, of Ms l!fe“**-tlie siiootmg of a bookseller, Johnson 
wm employed by Osborne^ a rough specimen of the trada^ 
to make a catalogue of the Harleian library. Osboma 
offensi'/ely reproYed Mm for negligence, and Johnson 
knocked Hm down with a folio. The book with which 
the feat was performed {BiUia Grmca B^iuaginta^ fol 
1594, Frankfort) was in existence in a booksellefs shop at 
Cambridge in 1812, and should surely have been placed 
in some safe aiitlior^s museum. 

The most remarkable of Johnson’s perfomancos as a 
hack writer cieserves a brief notice. ■ Ha was oB,e of the 
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uKt. of reporters. Cave published siicb Tej.-orbs ■ 
debates in Parliaaieat as were teeii aIio 7 ,'ail b 
jealousy of the Legislature, under tha tiila of 'fh ? , 
of IMliput. Johnson was the author of the cle’jatc: 
Not. 1740 to February 1742. Persons t-et' etiuio 
attend in the two Houses, who brought itorro uote» ' 
speeches, which were then put into sliajie bv Jo1 
Long aftenvards, at a dinner at Foote’s, Fraueis (the 
of Junius) mentioned a speech of Pitt’s as the i.e 
had ever read, and superior to anytLiag in Deruostl 
Hereupon Johnson replied, “I wrote that speech 
garret in Exeter Street,” Tflien the company npph 
not only his eloquence but his impartiality, Jol 
replied, “That is not quite true; I saa-ed appe;ir 
tolerably well, but I took care that the 'Whig dogs si 
not have the best oi it.” The speeches uassed for a 
as accurate; though, ji truth, it has been proved and 
easy to obserre, that they are, in fact, reryr r 
reflections of the original. The editors of Chestert 
Worxs published two of the speeolies, and, to John 
considerable amusement, declared that one of then 
sembled Demosthenea and the other Giccro. Is is ■ 
enough to the modem reader that, if ao, boiii of 
ancient orators must have u-ritten true Johnsonese ; an 
fact, the st 3 'Ie of the true author is often as rdainlj’ njiii 
in manj' of these compositions as in the Ifimt’tk 
Fasseltis, For this deception, such as h was, Join 
expressed penitence at the end of his life, tlioogh he 
that he had ceased to write when he found that'they ^ 
taken as genuine. He would not be “ .accessory ’f o 
propagation of falsehood.” 

Another of Johnson’s works which appeared in 1 
requires notice both for its intrinsic merit, and its a- 
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,feiOf|rap£iit5al Liitei'est. Tlie most rem^rkabl© of his Gralv 
Sifusi m-iu.pmiom was Ike Paekard Sayage alreadj men- 
koned, ^ doliiifion^s life of Hm wiitteB sooa af^ter Ms death 
Ifi!. one of-liis most foieiMe porfomancesj aad tiiebest extant 
ffliustratioii of the life of tlia struggling authors of the 
Mine* Sa¥age claimed to be the iilegiMinate son of the 
Coio'itess of Ifocelesheldj who was diyorced from her has- 
hmd in. the year of Ms Mrth on aecount of her coimexion 
mth ills supposed father, Lord Rivers. According to the 
story, MieYed by Johnson, and puMishecI without her 
, mother's lifetime, she not only' dls* 

avowed her son, hut cherished an unmitiiral hatred foi 
iiiiu* ^ itf-ks told, Ms father that he was dead, in order that 
lie .might not he beaetted hj the father’s will ; she tried 

to the plantations; and 

she did iicr, hess. to preTont .-hiia Srom receivijag a" pardon ' 
when he had been sentenced to death for Mllmg a man in a 
, ixiFem hitiwL However this may he,, and there are reasons ■ ' 
for doubt, the story was ganeraly heliered, and caused 
mTie.l:i sympathy for the supposed victim. Savage was at 
om time protected by the kindness of Steele, who published 
hls^ skny, ai.id sonietimes employed him as a literary 
assistant* When Steele became disgusted ifith .him, he 
received, generous help foom the actor Wilks and from Mrs* 
CUdiield, to wdiom lie had been introduced by some drama- ■ 
bic effort’s. Then he w^as taken up by Lord Tyreonnei, but 
ab^Ludoned by liira after a violent quarrel ; he afterwards 
called Mrnsell a voliiiiteer laureate, and received a pension 
of 501* a year from Queen Caroline ; on her death he was 
IrliT-own :iito deep distress, and helped by a subscription 
to ?/riicli Pope was the chief contributor, on condition of 
retidcg to the couiiiry, Ultimately he qiiamlied with Mi ^ 
last protectors, and ended by dying in a debtor’s p?!i?oii. 
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■arfoEs poetical works, now utterly forgotten, ohtahHl 
irhm scanty profit. This career sufoci^uily i-ereaL: 'tn.j 
laraeter. Sayage belonged tc the yerj connaor type of 
eiijwboseeintoeniploj tboir whole tai j.i fo 

leix chmces in life, and to disgnst eruy eno who 
em a nelpiBg hand. He was, ha^eTti, t. .caan of ^ome 
tot, tboogli his poems are no^y hopelessly mi'eadable 
:d seems to tom bad a singular attraction for Jolmsor' 
m biography is cmiouslj imrkod by Johnson’s congtant 
oli; to put the best face upon imlts. whhh ha h^n 
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to justify tills remark is Savage's statement about Walpole^ 
that tlie whole range of Ms mind was from obscenity to 
politics^ and horn politics to obscenity,^® We majj liow« 
eveiy guess wliat was tlie special oliaria of the intercotirse to 
Jolixtson, Savage was an expert in that science of littman 
iiatiira^ leamt from experience not fsom books^ npon which 
, Jolirisoii set so liigli a valne^ and of which he was destined' 
to become , the authorized expositor. Therewere^ more”- 
ovCij, , reseiablaaces between the two men. ■ They were both 
. ad!iiii‘'ed and soiight oiit for their ■ conversational powers. ■■ 
ba vagOp iiideedj, ;Seeiii,s to have lived chiefly by the people 
wMi entersaiiied him for talkj till he had disgusted them - 
by Ms insolence and Ms utter disregard of time and pro-- 
prietjo .ile.wciildj like Johnson^ sit np talkmg beyond 
night, and; next day deelineto- rise. -tili dinner-time, though 
„ Ms .favourite; drink was not, like Johnson's, freefirom intoxi- 
eating properties. Both of them had a lofty pride, which 
..JoliEsoii,;, heartily,. com, mends in, Savage^ though he has diffi.- , 
cnlty io. palliating some of its manifestations. On© of the 
stories reminds ns of an anecdote already related of John- 
.so,n,.„ him self., ,, Some .clothes had been left for - Savage at' a 
colleehoTis© by a person wko, out of delicacy, concealed his 
name, Savag©, however, resented some ivant of ceremony, 
and refused to enter the hone© again till the clothes had 
beem., removed. ' 

What was lionomabl© pride in Johnson was, indeed, 
s:impl6 arrogance in Savage. He asked favoms, Ms Mo- 
,.,.:gra|3h0iv,,says,:, withoiit submission, and-, resented refusal.' as- ■■ 
iiistili He had too much pride to acknowledge, but 
not too much to receive, obligations] enough to quarrel with ' 
his charitable benefactors, but not enough to make him rise 
to indopeadenee of their charity. His pension would have 
su'ileeci to keep Mm, only that as soon as he received it he- 
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I.OW.WU imm Bigm oi m His aeqaaiiitaricej r 
m penniless as beibro. Tlds 
obseiTes Ms biogmplier^ was ^^v&rj particTili'.j?/’^ 

hawUy so singalar as objeeaonabls j\-.i!d ym eve 
pii&ed to 06 tolci tbat li0 was ratlior ji ^^ friGatl ofp^ 
t.ban himself a good maa. In short, \re uay sav^! 
^ iiOaaclerk saad of a-fiiend of Boswell’s tlsat. if he 
■ ceUent principles, he did not wear tiiem ont in pi 
There is something qnaiait about this piofma c 
rough-paoed scamp, admiringly painted by a virtue 
forced, in spite of himself, to maks it a likeness, and 
in vain to make it attractive. But it is also pathsi 
we remember that tTohnson snared some part at les 
hero’s miseries. “ On a bulk, in s oeUar, or in a glaj 
among thieves and beggars, was to be found the a 
Ihe FeKdereJ", the man of axalted sentiments, ©; 
views, and eurious observations | the man whose' 
on lile might have assisted the ststesman, whose ; 
•ratud might have enlightened the moralist^ wh 
qaence might have inflasneed senators, and '.rJioss t 
might have polished cemts.” Yery shocking^ M 
and yet hardly sarprisiag isnfler tlia cii'camstenoe 
us It is more iatorestlng to remember that tie au 
the iZasaWer was not onli’- a i..,i . 
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io ge& aiieaci oi me world it was- necessary to distingnisiii' 

himself in some way from the herd of needy competitors. 
He had come up from Lichfield with a play in his pocket, 
hut the play did not seem at present to have much chance 
of emerging. Meanwhile he published a poem which did 
something to give him a general reputation. 

London — ^an imitation of the Third Satire of Juvenal — 
was published in May, IfM-- The plan was doubtless 
suggested hy Pope's imitations of Horace, which had 
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recently appeared. Thongli necessarily folloif fug tlie lines 
of JuvenaFs poem, and confomilBg to the convciitioaal 
fasliion of the time, both in sentiment and Tersificne'or, 
the poem has a biographical sigiiificaiice. It is in deed 
odd to find Johnson, who afterwards thought of Lciadon 
as a lover of Ms mistress, and who despisc3d notliiiig iiioi'e 
heartily than the cant of Eousseau and the sentimentalists, 
adopting in tMs poem the ordinar}?- denunciatioiis of the 
eoiTiiption of towns, and singing the praises of an innocent 
country life. Doubtless, the young writer was lihe otlifar 
young men, taking up a strain still imitative and artificial 
He has a quiet smile at Savage in the life, because in Ms 
'.retreat to Wales, ..'that -enthusiast declared that he ‘'‘' couM 
not debar himself from the happiness vrMch was to be 
found' .in the. calm of -'a cottage, or lose the opportiiualty 
of Hstening without intermission to the melody of tlie 
nightingale, which he believed was to be heard from every 
bramble, and which he did not fad to mention as a very 
..important part' of the happiness of a countiy life.” In 
London^ tMs insincere cockney adopts. Savage^S" viewv 
Thales, who is generally supposed to represent Savage (and 
.this coincidence seems to confirm the opinion), is to retiJV; 
^rtroin the dungeons of the Strand,'* and to end a healthy 
life in pruning walks and twining bowers in his gardsiu 

There every busk with nature’s music riiigs, 

, . There e.very breeze bears health upon its wings. 

■'^"‘'■Johnson had not yet learnt the value of perfect sincerity 
even in poetry. But it must also be admitted that London, 
as seen by the poor dradge from a Grab Street garret, pro- 
bably presented a prospect gloomy enough to make even 
J ohnson long at timesfor rural solitude. The poem reflects, 
too, thC' ordinary talk of Hie heterogeneous bfind of patriots, 





.!i£,e©bites 3 and disappoiated WMgs^ 'wiio wers bsglimiag 
to gailier enoiigk streagtli to threaten Walpole’s long 
taBare of poweR Manj references to contemporary polities 
,A.Lustfate Joixiisoii s, sympathy with the. inJiahitaiits ^of the 
coiitepiporaiy Gai?e of AdaJIam. ■ 

. , fMSvpoemy as ahmdy stated^ attracted Pope’s iiotlc8j 
who made a enxlo-as note on a scrap of paper sent with it 
,, to a.frienci.' Joliiison is. described as "'•'.a man-aiBlctecI .with' 
an iniinmty of tlie conviilsiTe- kindj that attacks Mia soiae- 
ames so as to make him a sad spectacle,” This seems to 
have been the cMef infomation obtained by Pope about 
the anoayiaoms anthor^ of whom lie had said, on lirst read-' 
LTig the poeia, tMs man wiH soon he deterrS, London made 
, a. certain noise it reached a second edition in a week, and 
attracted various patrons, among others, General Ogle- 
thorpe, celebrated by Pope, and through a long life the 
..warm, .Mend, of Joiinsoii,. One iina, howavor, in the poem 
piintecl in capital letters, gives the moral which was doubt* 
less most deeply felt by the author, and which did not 
lose its meaning in the years to come. TMs mournful 
tetli, he 

Is cTerywIaere confess’d, 

■ .SloW' rises worth by poverty depress’d. 

Tea years later (in January 17A9> appeared the Vanity oj 
Mmum Wishes^ an imitation of the Tenth Satire of JuvenaL 
The difference in tone shows how deeply tMs and similar* 
truths had been impressed upon its author in the Interval " 
Though still an imitation, it is as significant as the most 
original work could be of Johnson’s settled views of life. 
It was written at a v^liite heat, as indeed Johnson wrote 
.all his best work. '-Jls strong Stoical morality, its profound 
and inelaucuolj'' illustrations of the old- and ever new sen* 
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.. timmir^ FmiiMB Wmiiiatwm^ m&ke it peiiiaps cfee ire.?,, 
impressiv© poem of tke kind in tke laagHi^.ge.. Tho ‘diif;? 
on the scholar’s fate show that tlie iron iic-cl aatcred 
soul in the iiiterYai Should the sclioia? succeed beyond 
■espectation in Ms labours .and escape jnelancholj and 
■ disea.'Se, ■ yetj he sajSj— ■ . 

Yet liope Bot Hfe from gnef bjdA dasger freeg 

Hor tliiak the doom of mam raTersed oe. zhB& ' 

■' ■ ' ^ Beign oa the passing world to tnm thine Qjm ■ 

‘ .And pans© awMle from letters, to fee wlm 5 
:■' . , . ' Yliere ma^-k what ills tha. scholar's life assaE, ' 

, Toil} envy's want j the patron, aad the Jail. r 

■ See natioBBs slowly ms© and, meanly Jnsta. ' ' ' ' ■ 

■ -lllo bmied merit .raise the tardy bast. ' ' ' - 

. If dreams yet Matter, once again attend. 

Hear LydiaYs life and Gallleo^s end. 

For the ‘'‘patron/’ Johnson had oiigmall.j wiitten the 
garret/’ The change was made after an experienee of 
patronage to he presently described in coiine&ioa with 
' ihB I) ieiimari/. ■ ■ . . . 

For Lmdmi Johnson recelTed ten giiineaSs and ibr the 
Vanity of Human Wuhm fifteen. Thoagh iiidiiBctl? 
falnablej as increasing his repute, tion^ such work was not 
, very profitable. The most promising career in a pecuiiiarv 
sense was still to be found on the stage. E'ovelists were 
not yet the mats of dramatists, and many authors Imci 
made enough by a snccessM play to float them through a 
year or two, Johnson had probably been deteriii.iiied by 
his 'knowledge of tMs fact to write the tragedy of Irene. 
Ho other excnse at, least can be given for the composition 
of one of the heaviest and most unreadable of dramatie 
performances, interesting now^ if interesting at ail, solely 
as a enrions example' of the result of bestowing . gre:rt 
ymwBm upon a totally uncongenial task. Young mm, 
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I'lO'wever^ 'ir&j be pardoned for such blunders if they are 
joli r3pea;;:edj and Johnsons though he seems to have 
retdried a, foEdness for Ms unlucky performance^ never 
ijiduigr cl 71} nira wrifog after leavmg Lichfield. The best 
tiieg connected r.itli the pla,y was JohnsoMs retort to his 
jialmsiey^ rlie Lichfield registrar.- -asked 

’W’alnisle}/^, ean yon contiive.to plunge your 'heroine into 
deeper calamity f ” Sir,” said Johnson, I can put her 
. iuuto the sphitAiM. CO ■ Even Boswell can only say 'for 
that . it ' is entitled to the praise ■ of superior ex- 
cellence,” and admits its entire absence of dramatic power. 
Ganickj wiio had. become manager- of Drury Lane, pro- 
duced h’is Irieiid^s work, in 1749. The :play was carried - 
thmiigli nine nights by Garrick^s friendly seal, so that the 
author had Ms three nights' profits. For this he received 
£195 17s« and for the copy he had- £100. People pro- - 
bahiy ..attended, as they attend modem .representations of,, 
legitimate drama, rather from a sense of duty, than in the 
hope of pleasure. The heroin© originally had to speak 
two lines with a bowstring round her neck. The situation 
.produced cries bf miiicler, and sh© had'-to go' ofi the -'stage 
alive. The o1:>|eet!oiiaMe passage was removed, but Ir&U' 
was on the whole a failures and has never, I imagine, 
made another appearance. When asked how he felt upon 
Ms ill-Biiccess, h,e replied like the monument^ ' and indeed 
he made it a piincipl© throughout life to accept the de- 
cision of the public lilie a sensible man without mwmxm. 
Meanwhile, Johnson was ahuady embarked upon an 
undertaking of a very difierent kind. In 1747 he had 
put forth a pkn for an, English DicMonaiy, addressed 
at the suggestion of Bodsley, to Lord Chesterfield, then 
Secretary of State, and the great contemporary Msecenas. 
Johnson had , apparently been maturing the' schom© for 
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some time^ “ 1 know^ ' lie sajs iti hm.l * ’ aw 

\Fori in wMek I engaged is generally .ion&idored tw 
(iradgei'y for the blmd. as the proper woil oi wrile.-i"- 
mdiistrj, a book tkat requires neitker tli*.-:' liglit of 
aor the actmtj of genius^ but may be successfully pt".> 
formed without any higher quality tiiaE ihzi of Iva/iog 
burdens with dull patience^ and heating the track of the 
alphabet with sluggish resolution/^ 'He adds in a .'•rub- 
sarcastic tone, that although princes and statesmen had 
one© thought it honourable to patronize dietiouaiies^ he had 
considered such bensToleat acts to he “ prodigies, recorded 
jathef to raise wonder than expectation,'’’' and he was ac- 
cordingly pleased and surprised, to hud that Chesteriield 
took an interest in Ms undertaking. He p.roeeod 3 to lay 
down the general prineiplss upon Trlii,ch he iiitoncls to 
frame Ms work, ia order to mwite timely siaggestioria and 
repress unreasonable expectations. At this fclnio, hurabie 
as Ills aepmations laight be, he took a view of the 
bilities open to him which had to be lowered before ths 
publication of the diciioaaiy. He siiired the illusion 
that a language might be ^'hsed '' by making a cataioguo 
of its words. In the preface wMch appealed •?(?'] i-Ii the 
completed work, he esplaiiis very s(3ri.sfbly' vhe vanity of 
any such expectation. Wiiilst all jiiiTimii allhiw arc 
changing, it is, as he says, absurd to mi&gim that the 
language which repeats all hunmn thougliis and feelings 
can remain unaltered. 

A dictionary, as Johnson conceived it, was in feet work 
for a '' harmless drudge/' the deimition of a lexicographer 
given in th© book itself. Htyiuoiogy in a scientiJic seum 
was m yet non-existent, and lo‘l3ii.so3i was not In this re- 
spect aJiead of Ms eontempoTarm To cohect all the words 
in the language, to dein© ineanings as aceamtely 
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:^hb he, to gl7e tile obvious or whimsical guesses at 
.iil'iyraologj suggested bj previous writers, and to’ append a 
good ooliectioa of iilusfa-ative passages was the sum of* Ms 
arabition. Any systematic tracing of the historical pro- 
cesses by which a particular language had been developed 
was unknown, and of course the result could not be 
|iii.icipal:ed. The work, indeed, required a keen logical 
faculty of definition, and wide reading of the English 
literature of the two preceding centuries ; hut it could of 
coarse give no play either for the higher literary faculties 
or iaculties of scientific investigation. A diotionaiy in 
Johnson’s sense was the highest kind of work to which a 
literary journeyman could be set, but it was still work for 
a Joui'iiejTnan, not for an artist. He was not adding to 
iiteratm-e, but providing a useful implement for future 
'©.an of letters. 

, Jolmsoii liad thus got on hand the biggest Job that 
...cotiM .be.,. well, undertaken by ■ a . good wQ rkrnr^. T). /fn. ■ 

humble eraft .He was to recelTe Meen hundred and 
wveiity4'Fe ponnds fo.r the whole, and he expected to 
iinish it in three years. The money, it k to he observed, 
,was satisfy ,, not, only : Johnson but . several copjdstS'" 
employed in the mechanical part of the work. It was 
advanced by instalments, and came to an end before the 
conclusion of the book Indeed, it appeared when 
accounts were settled, that he had received a hundred 
pounds more than .was due. He could, however, pay^ his ■ 
way lor the time, and would gain a reputation enough to 
siisure work in future. The period of extreme poverty 
had probably ended when Johnson got permanent employ- 
Bient on the Gentlemwris Magazine. He was not elevated 
above the need of drudgery and economy, but he might 
It lewt be free from the dread of. negleci He could 
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fiommand Ms market— S110I1 as it wm 
steady labour was probably useful 
ffielanclioly Els name 
, liieia of repiitatioii were - seeking 
winter of If 49 lie forinecl i 
famous ■ beef-steak . bouse - ■' 
members were Hawkins^ afterwa^d^ 
two,, friends, Batburst a physician, 
author, for the &st of w-hoia he enti 
strong affection. The Club, like its n 
gave Johnson an opportunity of displayini 
his great, conversational powers. He- was 
foi^ hk prowess ■in argumenl Ms dictator 
vivid flashes, of-, wit and' h 
the habitual 


The necessity cl 
iu repelling his fits ef 
was beginning to be knorcn, srxU 
,lik acquaintance. Jn the 
a club,' wMeh,'met':w€gHy''s.t a' 
in Ivy Lai}j3. V, 

Is Ms biographer,, and, 
aii,d Haivkoswoirth' an'; 
i-ertained' .an I'lmisually'- 
loiis successor,",' '■ 
nd. improving 
ready dreaded 
mamers ;a'ad 
Lumoiir, ,tlie., niore effective from 
gloom aad apparent heaviness of the dis- 

courser. 

The talk of this society pro-babiy sn^ested topics for 
the Rambler, which appeared at this time, and caused 
Johnson’s fame to spread further beyond the Hterary cheles 
of London. The wit and humour have, indeed, lejR few 
traces upon its ponderous pages, for the RamUm- marks 
the culminating period of Johnson’s worst qualities of 
etyle.^ 1 he pompous and involved language seems indeed to 
be a nt clothing for the meianchoiy reflections which aiu 
its chief staple, and in spite of its unmistakable power it is 
as heavy reading as the heavy class of lay-semonizing to 
w ich it belongs. Such literature, however, is often 

strangely popular in England, and the Ramhhr, though 
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SOihp 1750^ to Marcia iithy 1752. Ib t^e BUiabers alone 
be recsi'feci assistanoe feom friend^ and one of tiiese^ 
iTOtleii hj Sieliardson^ Is said to liaTe been tlie oidy 
miiiiber had a large sale. Tke circtdation rarely 

sseeaded 500^ tlaoiigli ten English edi-tions were published 
in tlie axithor^s Efetiniey besides Bcotcli and Irisli editions. 
The payment^ howevers namely, two guineas a ninnber^ 
mast have been welcome to JobusoHj and the friendship 
of many distinguished men of the time was a sldl more 
valnaMe reward. A qiiaiat story illustrates the hero- 
worship of which Joliiisoa now became the object. Dr. 
Biiraejs afterwards an intimate fdend, had introdaced 
himself to Johnmn by letter In consequence of the Mambier^ 
and the plan of the Di.f:iionary. The admiration rrm 
shared by a friend of Biirney‘s, a Mr. Beivley^ known— in 
Norfolis at least— as the philosopher of Massingliamf * 
When Barney at last ga,iiied the honoiix of a personal 
mtemew, he wished to procure some relic of Johnson 
for Ms :liiend» He cut off .some bristles ffom a hearth- 


to Ms fellow-eatliuskst. Long afterwards Johnson was 


only sent a copy of the Idms of the Poets to the rural phb» 
iosopliei, but deigned to ^ant him a personal intewieiv. 

Bearer than any such praise ?fas the approval of John” 
soMs 'wifs. She told him tbat^ well as she had thought of 
Mm before, she had not considered him equal to sueli a 
perfomance. The voice that so charmed him was soon to 
be silenced for even Mrs. Johnson died (March ITth,, 
1752) three days after the appearance of the last MamhUr, 


tha% whatever laay be In store for him in the dwk liitee, 
fate can have no heavier blow" in reserve. Though Johiv 
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SOU ©nee - aekaowlodged to Boswc!]., -whm m a 'placid 
biataoiw, tkit happier days had coiae to uim ii; iihi fidi ippa 
tiiaa in his early lifej he would probaKj have i iLet 
though, mm© and &iendsMp and freedom iboixi the ha*}’' 
iwmg cares of poverty might cause his life to be more 
ecpmbly happjp yet their rewards could re^presfint 'bus ri 
Mnt and mocking i-eilection of the best monieiits of a happy 
mamage. His strong mind and tender jia.ture leek-il 
nnclar the blow. Here is one pathetic litl-ie note written 
to the Mendj Dr, Taylor^ vfho had coiae to him in 
distress. That which hrst ansomiceii the ealamity, nnd 
wMchy said Taylor^ expressed grief 'in the strongest 
manner he. had ever read,”- is lost. ' ' ■ ' 

. ijst. me haws yoim compfiny and inFilfinn- 
tion. Do not live away from rrio. llj distress is ,gi:eat, 

^ Pray desire Mrs. Taylor to inform me what moiiriiixip 
I should buy for mj mother and Miss Porter, mi bring a 
note in writing with yon. 

''Bemember me in yonr prayers, for vain is the help of 


“ I am., dear sir, 

Sa.m. JoHI^SOHd^ 

We meed not regret that a veil is drawn overtime detai 
of .the bitter agony of Ms passage IMoiigii tiio volley 
the shadow of death. It is enough to put ciow'ii tl 
^fords which he wrote long after'^warcis wlieii visibly a 
preaching the close of all hiimaa emotions and interests > 
«This is the day on which, in 1752, dear Tetty die 
I. have now uttered a pmyer of repentance and exmtiitioi 
perhaps Tetty knows that I prayed for her* Perhaps Tati 
is now praying for me. God help me. Thou, God, s' 
hear my prayem and ©naMe me to trust In ?iiie 
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Tfere married alsaos’s S6Y©iiie@ii jea'rsi sad hav© 
Jic/w bean parted tliirtj/'' 

II seeias Iiali? profane^ even at this distance of time^ to 
PaJ inciO grief so deep and so lasting. Johnsoii tiuned for 
iulief to tlitit winch ah sufiei’ers hiiow to b© th© only reniecly 
for sorrow — hard laboiiir. He set to work in Ms garret^ an 
iiicoiivexrient room, because,” h© said, in that roora only 
I Merer saw lira Johnson.” He helped Ms friend Hawkes- 
^rorth in the Admuiiirer, a new periodical of the EmnMer 
idnd but nis main work wa-s the Dictionary^ wMeh caioo* 

, out at last in 1755. Its appearance was the occasion 
■... an .expiloidori.nfrini'athrvfMch marks an epoch in our litera- ' 
tere. Johiison.*? as we liaTe seen, had dedicated the Plan 
^,.to,Lord .ChesterSeld ; and Ms language implies that they 
had been to isome extent in personal' coinmioiicatioii. ■ Claes-' ■■ 
terfielcFs iiiae is in, coiions antithesis to JolinsoriB. He 
,:,W'aS::ii'maii. oj great abilities, and seems to hare deseiwed 
high credit for some parts of Ms statesmanship. Ab a 
.IHcsr.oy in Ireland,, in parfienlar he- showed cinalities rare 
: ' ...in,,.,., ,Hs„ generation.,,. To J ohnson he ■■■ wag ■ ■ known . as the 
noMeinan who had a mde social mflnence as an acknow- 
ledged athUer elegmdiarum^ and who reckoned among 
his cslaiins some -of that Htemry polish in wMch. th© earlie’c 
generation of nobles had certainly been superior to theis: 
riiiccessoM^. Ihe aii of life expounded in his Ltetten 
ciiffers iTom Joliiison^s as much as the elegant diplomatist 
diifeis from tlie loiigh iiitellactnal gladiator of Grub Street. 
Jo'Iiasoa spoke Ids mind of his rival without reserTe: I 
tlicmght,” he said, ''that this man had been a Lord among 
i'/i£s ; but I find he is only a wit among Lords.” And of 
file LeMem lie saM more keenly that they taught th© momis 
of a haiiot and the maimers of a dancing-inaster. Chester* 
fialdia c.pIiilQn of Johnaon 'k iiidieated- by the clescriptioa 
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m ks LeUm of 3 « respectable Hcft.’ntot, ^-Aio ibx 

ksmeat enywliere hut down Ms th'oaiJ’ rii. •■.%■,'';• 

pa»n, said Chesterfield, « was iiot only 

aois aau warm m dispute, but bebared esaut'r %■ - 
same way to superiors, eqa-als, aad mferiors; and :'4,“,.e- 

W ® eonsequeuco, absurdly to Uro of tbe 

, wiiree. , M%m %Um lacT^m(B f 

doiinsou, in my opinion, was not far .rang in 1^. 

“•“f ”““S I>»t o liibble. But „~li% 
other, good ,™Ktiee. Xfletererhed ter 

i" ' two arkcies iiti tke 

ZtlT^Zu^'^, Z 

.« «rih s ^ 

JoW, fito„ , diSriluTira^ it,”'!.'!’ 

Nothing oouid be more prettily tuo-ato^ ■ t,„f 

Johnson koUtk mean, I sh;kdl;^ -- 

a feather to my cap, and enable me to ^near -o L t J 

“ hE.ti professions," as Joauson said 

heMformany years, taken no notice of me ; bo^X; 

wc^fZutl ”77“® T 

oublished Hll if ' <1 iri a letter it-liieli was not 

- mH , tT ^“graphy. 

'ow lordskto T« T 7 ? 

wrosmp. To be so distmcndshed fa 
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^nL'cL, feeing veij little acCTStomed to fayonrs from the 
i:freat, I Imow aot well how to leceiye, .or in ■what terms 'to 
ackiiCTiedge. 

“ Wliea, upon soma slight encom’agement, I first visitad 

}'oiir LordsMp, I was overpowered, like tlie rest of man- 
kind, hj tli8 endiaiitment of your address; and could not 
foroear to wkli that I might boast myself, h minqueur 
dm minqueur 4e ia that I might obtain that regard 
for wMeh I saw the 'woiid contending ; hut I found mj 
attendance so little encouraged that neither pride nor 
modesty would sufer sue to continue it When ' I had 
once aticiressed yo-or Lordship in public, I had exhausted 
.lall the, arts of pleasing which'a- ' retired:. and -^ uucoui-tly 
scholar can possess. I had dons aB that I could ; and ii,o 
man is well pleased to have his al neglected, be it ever 
ao^lMa 

Seven years, my lord, have now passed, since I waited 
ia your outward rooms and was repulsed Itoih your door ; 
dining which time I have been pushing on mj work 
through difficulties of which it is useless to complain, and 
:liave,:broiigiit'it at.last to, the verge of publication witkout^ 
one act of assistance, one word of encoumgement, and one 
smile of ffivoux. Such treatment I did not expect, for I 
nev^r had a patron before. 

The shepherd in grew at last acquamted with 

:,Love,, aud,ffiiiad',hiia a native of the .rocks. ' 

Is not a patron, my Lord, one who looks with uncon* 
eem on a mail struggling for life in the water, and when 
he has reached the ground encumbers Mm with help f ' 
lli8 notice which you have been pleased to take of my 
labours, had it been early, had bean kind ; but it has been, 
delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it ; till 1 
'am solitary., ami caBjaot impart it ; till I,' am known, and 
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iHe letter k om of those kHoek-dcwn blows to wlx 

no answer is possible, and upon wMck comment is sni 
dmm it wan, as Mr. Carlyle «*lls it, «tbe far-fan 
Was. oi^doom proelanning into tie ear of lord Clifc.st 
beld ana tbrougii bim, of the listening world, that patK 
age should be no more.” ^ 

perhaps it should 

addtd .hat Jonnson remarted that he had onoa reeeir 
.ilO from Chesterfield, though he thoaght the assists 
mcomderable to bo mentioned in sank a letter {h^ 
inns ako states that Chesterfield sent orertoi-es to Johns^ 
■toough two frionds, one of whom, long Sfr Thomas E 
iUKon, stated that, if he were rich enough (a judieioi 
clause) he woald himself kttle £600 a year upon Jobnsoj 
Jolmson repued that E the first peer of the realm mad 
such an offer, he would show him the way downatdn 
Tions IS stotim at this insolence, and at Johnson’ 
unilom assertion tnat anoffer of money was an insult. W 

»n spite of Hawkins’s risditoous iiidJrm.H„« w,,,;.. 
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Ifioiid to be a beggar^ and owed to Mb pride Mb escape 
from tile fate of Savage. 

Tlie appeejaace of tlia Diethnarif placed J okiison in tke 
position described soon afterwards bj Smollett, He was 
lienceibrtii tlie gi‘eat Cham, of Literature a monarch 
sitting in the chair preinously 'occupied' by Ms namesake^ 
Ben^ by Bryden, and by Pope but wMch has since that 
tiiiis been vacant. The world of literature has become too 
large for such authority, Gompiamts were not seldom 
uttered at the time. -■^■■‘Goldsini.th has tuged that Boswell 
wished , to make a. monarchy of what ought to be a republic. 
CMdsroitlij who would have been the last ■ man to . find 
smo-tts fault with th© dictator^ thought the dictatorship 
objectionable. ■ Some time mdeed- was- still to elapse before ■■ 
w© can say that Jolmson was firmly seated on the throne ; 
but the Bicfdonari^ and the Rambler had given Mm a 
position n.ot altogether easy to appreciate, now that the 
Dictiomary has been superseded and the B.amhlef out 
of fashion. His name was the highest at tMs time (1755) . 
ill the ranks of pmB literature. Th© fame of Warburtoii 
possibly biiiliied larger for the moment, and one of his 
flatterers was eoinparlng Mm to the Colossus wMch fee- 
strides the petty world of contemporaiies. But Warbixrton 
had subsided into episcopal repose, and literatoe had been - 
ib? kai a stepping-stone rather than an 'altimate aim, 
Hume had imttcm works of far more exiduring inflitence 
than Johnson ; but they were little read though generally 
abused, and scarcely feeiong to the purely literary history. 
The first %''oluiiie of his Huim^y of England had appeared 
( 1 7 54) , but had not succeeded. The second was just coming 
out. Eichardson was still giving laws to his little seraglio 
of adoring w^omen ; Fielding had died ( 1754 ), worn out fey 
labour ;;jid dissipation i Smollett was 'active in the iiterarf 
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imd% but aot! a siiek a wav as to merease li:s ov/b ciigiiii// 
or t.!iat of Ms emplojsieut ; Gisj was i 4 owi jr” \71rlti14r a ;; 

liB.es of Siiquisite averse m Ms retiremerj*:. at5 Caralvricfge •: 
two young Irisli ad venturers^ Burke and Go’dfcniiit>„ w^rf 
Jiist eoming to London to fey tliwir feiitiro ; Alan 
made Ms first ©xperiment as an author by revie^ving tli© 
. McUo7iar^ m the Edinburgh Msmew ; B.ob«rtsoii bad mot 
yet appeared as a Mstoriaii : Gibbon was at Laiis-jane 
repenting of liis'.oid brief lapse into Gatliolicisin as an act 
of iiadergradiiate^s folly j and Cov/per, after tMee years of 
''giggling and making giggle with Tlinrlow in an attor- 
ney's ofFicej was now entered at the Temple aD.d aainsing 
, , MmseJi at , times wkli- literatni'e iii eonipaiiy witli siicii 
small men of letters as Cokaan, Bomell Tboratoii, and 
Lloyd. It was a slack tide of literature 5 tlae ge,E.eratio2i 
of Pope bad passed away and left no successors^ jaid no 
writer of tke tioia could be put in competition with tlie 
giant now known as '' Dictionary Joliiison." ■ 

Whm til© last sheet of the Dictimanf bad i.i 8 on cfaMed 
to tli0 puMisberj, Millar^ ..Jolmson asked tiiQ messenger, 
''Wliat did he say!” " Sk,” said the messenger, 
said, 'Thank God I kaY© don© with liimd ” I am glad/-' 
replied Johnson, ''that li© thanks God for anyiliing;'’ 
Thankfulness for relief Jkom seven years' toil seems to baY© 
been JoliiisoMs predominant feeling: and he w;is not 
, .anxious, for,, a, time, to take, any new labours upon liis shotil- 
ders. Some years passed %YMeh have left few traces either 
upon Ms personal or his literary Mstory, ' He coritiihiitM'^^ a’ ^ " 
good many reviews in 1756-7 to the Lrierarg Magazine, 
one of wMcb, a review of Soanie Jenyns, is amongst Ms 
,. best .perionnances.. ^ To ..a weekly paper h© contributed for 
two yearn, kom April, 1758 , to April, 1760, a set of essays 
called the IdJer^'Ou the old MamMer plan* He did somo 
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iiraall iiteia?7/' ^’‘o¥bier% work^ receiving a guinea for a 
prospectus to a newspaper and ten pounds for correcting a 
volimie of poetrj« He liad advertised in 1756 a new 
edition oi Sliakspeare wMek was to appear hj Cluistnias, 
1757 : but lie dawdled over it so nnconseionaMj that it 
did not appear for nine years ; and then only in. conse- 
qnence of taunts from OhnrcMll, who aeensed him with 
too much plaiisihility of cheating his subscribers, 

, ' He for Bnbscribers baits Kg' book j ■ 

Ami. takeS' your oasli : but wbera^s the book F 
N o Matter where ; wise fear, yon know 
S^orbids. the robbing of a foe,* . 

: Blit what to serve our private ©nds 
• ^ Forbids the' cheating of onr' Mends'?- : ■ 

In. truth, ' iiis constitutional ^ indolence ■ seems ‘ to : . have' ■ 
gained advantages over him,' when the-sti-midusof 'a heavy'-' 
;<task' ::was 'removedc Ms meditations, there are ma-D.y 
j^complaints : of Ms sluggishness..^^ and , resolutions 
: ainendment, ; A, ddnd ,pf strange-- oblivion, has spread - 
over me,”- he says in April, 1764, '"so that I know not 
what has become of the- last years,: and ^-perceive.: -"'thM'^-- 
incddenls and intelligeiice. pass,; over' me' without .leaving;.': 
any 'Mpressidm” 

It seems, however, that he was still frequently in 
ililficulties* Letters are preserved showing that in the 
begmniiig of 1756, Richardson became surety for Mm for-' 
a debt, and lent Mm six guineas to release him from 
aTOst* An event wMch 'happened three years later 
ill-ustrates his position and character. In January, .1759, 
Ms mother died at the age of ninety. Johnson was 
unable to come to Lickdeld, and some deeply pathetic 
letters to her and her stepdaughter, who lived with her, 
record Ms emotions. Here is the last sad farewell upon 
the snapping of the most sacred of human ties. 




Bear Honoufod Motliei/’ Ii6 s'ap in icl^c ' 
eiidosed to Luoj Porter^, tke step-dfra^Ltei;, ^Vnoitltc; 
}'Oiii condition 2 ior your ebaraeter male ]’■ i;t iji nus b) 
say mncL You liave been the host luc t!-:€iv and I ctli'cvr 
iiiie best woiuan in tlio world. I tliank joii for T«rie in- 
dulgence to me, and beg forglTeness oi' all i.iisit I Im'e 
done ill, and of all tbat I have omiitod to do vvidi, (l«}d 
grant you His Holy Spirit, and receive yci! to fA'GiLi.-ntn;:, 
bappiness for Jesus Croisfs sake. xHaea. LoiJ J'esnb 
receive your spiiit. 1 am, dear, dear liiotlier^ 

Your dll til 111 soil, ^ 

Sam 0 i:L J 03 n sok . ” 


Jolmsoia managed to raise twelve gukeaiv six of tlieir: 
borrowed &oia Ms printer, to send to ids dying motber. 
£11 order to gain money for her funeral expenses and some 
small debts, he wrote tbe story of ,Mamia&\ It was 
composed in tbe evenings of a single week, and stud 
press as it was written. He received .£100 fu:: (ibis, 
perhaps the most successful of bis minor wniiiigs, aiicl 
£25 for a second edition. It was widely tiaiisiated ami 
urdversally admired. One of tlie s-crangest of iiteiur*;' 
coincidences is the contemperarj apperafaiiee of tliie work 
and ‘ Voltaire®8 GawMde; to wMcli, indeed, it heats in 
some respects so strong a resembkaco that, bat for Join)- 
song's apparent contradiction, we w'oiild suppose tluit be 
had at least heard some desciiptioa of its design. Tlic 
two stories, though widely differing in tone and style, art; 
among the most powerful expressions of the iiiolandioly 
produced in strong inteUeets by the sadness and sorrows of 
the world. ^ The literary excellence of has secured 

for It a wider and' more enduring popularity &haii kn 
fallen to the lot of Johnson’s Jar heavier prod uctloiL Biif 
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II/iiMim is a book of sfagular fotce^ and bears tlie mosl 
sIiaiueieMsids iiapression of JolxMor/s peculiar tempera- 


A great clic^iigo wim approacMiig in Jolinsou^s circuni* 
stances. When Creoige III. came to tlie tlirone^ it stro.ek 
some of Ms ad'fisers that it v/ouid be weilj as Boswell puts 
iiy to o'poa “ a new and brighter prospect to men of literary 
merit. TMs commeadabk design v/as carried out by 
■ volleiiiig to Joliiisoa a pension of three hundred ' a j^’ean ■ 
Goasicioriiig that such men as Horace Walpole and his 
like were.: eiyoyiiig sinocjures of more than twice as many-, 
tlious^mds for being their fatlier^s the bounty does 
not strike one as excessively liberal. It seems to have 
been really Intended aa gome set-oh against other pensions 
bestow'ed upon various hangers-on of the Scotch prime 
ministers Bute. Johnson was coupled with the con- 
temptible scribbler^ Shebbeare. who had lately been in the 
pillory for a Jacobite libel (a he-bear and a she-bear/^ 
said the feicetious newspapers), and when a few nmiitha 
afl-erwards a pension of £200 a jeai- was given to the oM 
actor, Siierid.an, I'ohiasoii growled out that it was time for 
him to resign his own. Somebody Mndly repeated the 
remark to Blieridan, who Tfould never afterwards speak to 
:;:JohB.SO'n» ^ 

The pension, though very welcome to Johnson, who 
seams to have been in real distress at the time, suggested 
some cHfficuity, Johnson had unluckily spoken of a pern 
sion in his Bidmiar^j as generally understood to mean 
pay given to a State hixeHng for treason to bis country.” 
He m^as assured, Innvevcr, that he did not come within 
the definition ; and that the reward was given, for wlmt 
he had done, not for anything that he was expected to do. 
After some hesitation, Johnson consented to accept the 
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payment thm offered witkont tte dlreet stiggestloii of arijj 
oMigaiioiij thongh it was.pmbaMy cdcnlatad tliat lio 
would in ease of need, be tke more reacly^ m aetiiaH? 
liappeBsdj to use Ms pen in defence of He liac! 

aot eompromised Ms independeiice and iMght fairly laugh 
at angry comments. ■ I wisli/^ lie said afterwards,, tiiat 
lEj pension were twice as large^ tliat they iniglit make 
twice as laucJi noise. I eaniiot now cnise tke House of 
Hanover/* waa Ms plirase on another oecMon : but 1 
tliiiik that the pleasure of cursing tiae House of Hanover 
and imMjxg King James’s kealtlij are amply overbalanced 
by t'kree hundred pounds a year/* In kutk his JacoMtism 
was bj tMs timej whatever it had once 'been^ nothing 
more than a humorous crotchety giving opportunity for 
til© expression of Tory, prejudice. 

"'"'Ihope you will now purge and live cleanly Ik© a 
geiitiemai^** was 'BeaueierMs eoiameiit upon hearing of Hfc? 
iTiend’s accession of fortune^ and as Johnson is now' 
emerging from -Cmb Street^ it is deshable to consider what 
maraisr of man was to be presented to ike wider circles 
that were opening k> receive him; 
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welcomes tbe mornings.” One of Ms teapots, preserved hj 
e. I'elio-haiiter, contained two quarts, and he professed, to 
have consumed, five and tw-enty cnps at a sitting. Poor 
Mrs. Tiirale complains that he often kept Iier up maldng 
tea for him till four in the morlii.ng. His relncianee to 
go to bed was due to the fact that life nights were periods 
of intense misery; but the vast potations of tea can 
scarcely have tended to improve them. 

The huge frame was clad in the raggodest of garmente, 
until his acquaintance with the Thrales led to a partial 
reform. His mgs were generally burnt in front, from 
his shortsighted knack of reading with his head close to 
ihe caudle ; and at tne Thrales, the butler stood ready to 
eflect a change of wigs as he passed into the dining-room. 
Once or twice we have accounts of bi.s bursting into un- 
usual s])iendour. He appeared at the &st representation 
of Irme in a scarlet, ■waistcoat laced with gold ; and on one 
of his first interviews with Goldsmith he took the tnjuble 
to array himself decently, because Goldsmith, was reported 
to have justified slovenly habits by the precedent of tlie 
leader of his craft. Goldsmith, judging by certain fa.mous 
suits, seems to have profited by the hint more than his 
preceptor. As a role, Johnson’s appearance, before be 
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of Ms iaead, and 'wiib. stiiisleeTas .and' tke knees of Ms 
brseckej hanging loose. In tiose days^ clergymeii and 
piiysiciaiis were onlj just sbandoning ihe use of their 
oilicial costume in the streets^ and Jolinsoii^s slovenly 
habits ware even more marked than they woulxl be afc 
present. I have no passion for clean linen/’ lie once 
remarked^ and it is to be feared that be m.iisfe .someliines 
have offended more souses than '.one. ■ 

In spite of Ills uneontli habits of dress and maiinera^ 
J oimsoia elalmed and^ la a sensej, with Jiistic8j to b© a 
polite maa... I look upon myself/’ k©. said once to Bos-' 
wellj “ as a very polite man.” He could show the stately 
courtesy of a sound Tory, who cordially accepts the prin/' 
ciple of social distinclion, but has'iar- too strong a sense of 
selfoespect to fancy that compliance with the ordinary : 
conyciitions can possibly lower bds own position. Bank 
of the spiritual kind was especially venerable to, hinn, 
should as soon ha?© thought of contradicting a bishop/’ 
was a phrase which marked the highest conceivable degree 
of deferences to a man whom he respected. Hobodv, apinj. 



agree, that he could he singularly attractive to women. 
Women are, perhaps, more inelincd.. 'than: men to ■ forgwe 
external roughness in consideration- of the- great clmm .of, 
deep tenderness in a tlioiougMy mascuiiiiLe : natee... ■ 
characteristic phrase was Ms remaik-'to. M'iss Mo.ncktoii.' 
She had declared, in opposition to. one/of ; Johnson’s ':.pr6'*'', 
indices, that Sterne’s WTitings wer© pathetic : I am sure/’ 
she said, they have affected me.” Why/® said Johnson, 
sm.ilmg and rolling himself about, ^^that is because, 
dearest, you are a dunce !” When she mentioned this to 
feini' soiB© time afleiwards he replied j Madam, if I had. 
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flioiiglit BOj I eertamly sko'ald not JiaTo 11 lr:Q) 

eonlci not' be more neatly piii 

BosiTcll notes, with soma surprise, ilnt 
fliaed with Lord Monboddo lie insisted npoii risfiig wiLeii 
Ike iaclies left the table, and took occasion to oLscr'fC iLil.- 
politeness was “ lictitioiis' beseToIaaco/^ and equally iisefcJ 
in common intercourse. BoswmlFs surprise seems to 
cate that Scotcbmen in those days were e¥en greater bears 
than Jolinson, He always insisted, as Hiss EoyiioMs tells 
upon showing ladies to their carnages tlirongli Bolt 
Coiift, though Ms dress was such tfe.at lier readers woo'kl, 
site tMnkSj. be astonished that any man in Lis senaoT 
slioidd have sbown himself in it abroad or cTeii at home, 
Another odd indication of Jolinsoii^s icgard for good man- 
fiers, so far as his lights would take liiin, was tlio exteme 
disgust with which he often referred to a certain footman 
in Paris, who used his hngers in place of sugar-tongs. S^u- 
thr as Johnson could recognise bad nirjancre; he was poJif.c 
enough, though imiiickily the limitatioE is one of con- 
siderable importance. ‘ ' . 

JohissciiiLs claims to politeness were somctiiocs, it is true , 
put in a rather stotling form. Every man of any Cidiicja" 
he once said to the amazciiieBt of hfs lieaTers, 
'*'*' wobM rather be called a rascal than accused of cicScieiicy 
rln the graces?^ .. Gibbon, ivho \mB present, silly iiK|iiire(l 
of a lady whether among all her accniaiiitaiice she cotiIcI 
not find one exception. According to hfr*. ThraJe, li.o wont 
even ftuther. Dr. Barnard, he said, was the only man 
who had ever done justice to liis good breeding ; “ and you 
may observe/’ he added, “ that I am welLbred to a degree 
of needless sernpniosityj’ He proceeded, according to 
Mrs, Thrale, but the report a litlle taxes om faith, to claim 
Ihe virfexes not only, of respecting ceremony, but of never 
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contra, dfeti?ig or mtemipting hearers. It is rather oclil 
tliat Dr. Barnard had onee a sharp altercation John- 
soBj and avenged himself hy a sarcastic copy of verses in 
wli'ich^ after proihssing to learn perfectioBs from flilfereiit 
EieniiSj lie says,— 

Joliason slial! teacli 22ie how to place, 

, 111 . varied light, ea-cfe borrow’d grace j ■ 

■ Bixmi M,m- Pil ieam to write } 

Copy Ms clear faniiiiar. style,, 
lincl by the roughness of Mb ■file, 

■ Grow, like himself,, polite. 

Johnson, o.a this as on many occasions, repented of the 
blow soon as it wm strack, and sat down by Barnard, 
lileraBy smootMng down Ms arms and knees,” and he- 
seeching pardon. Barnard accepted his apoiogieSj but 
went home and wrote bis little copy of verses. 

■ Johnson^ shortcomings in civility were no doubt due, 
in part, to the naiTOwmess of Ms faculties of perception. 
H© did not know', for he could not see, that his uncouth 
gestures and slovenly dress were offensive ; and h© was 
not so well able to observe others as to shake off the man* 
ners contracted In Grub Street, It is hard to study a ' 
Biamiai oi‘ eti(|uette late in life, and for a man of Johnsonls 
imperfect faculties it was probably impossible, Errors' of 
tMs 'kind were always pardonable, and are now simply 
ludicrous. But Johnson often shocked Ms companions hy 
more indefeiisibie conduct. He’ was iraseihle, overbeaiing, 
and, when angry, vehement beyond all propriety. He was 
^^'dremendous ' companion/* said Garrick’s brother ; and 
men of gentle nature, like Charles Eox, often shrank from 
his company^ and perhaps exaggerated his brutality. 

Johsisoii,' who had long regarded conversation, m the 
cHc'f amusement, came in later years to regard it as almost 
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tke diief emplojment of life ; and m JaacI skidiccl llie art 
ifitli Ilia zeal of a man pursuing k iavouxit© feolaby, ’Em 
liacl aixrajSj ss he told Sir Josliiia ii:?.de it .1 

principle to talk on all occasions as iTel! as lie could, lie 
liad tkns oMamed a mastery oyer Ms weapons wliicliijLiadci 
Mm one of tke most aceomplislied of conyersationRl glo,- 
diatoH„ He had one adrantag© wiiicli. lias preti]/ ‘well 
disappeared from modem society^ and the disappeamnoe of 
wMck has been destmctiye to excellence of talk. A good 
talker^ eyen more than a good orator^ implies a good andi- 
■enc©. Modern, society is too yast and too restless to give 
a eoi2?6isatioiialist a fair chane©. For the fomation of 
md proficiency in the art, friends should meet often, sit 
long, and he thoronghly at ease. A modorii audience 
generally breaks. up before it is well warned through, and 
includes enough strangers to break tlie magic circle of social 
electricity. ’.r The clubs in which Joliiison delighted wore 
excellently adapted to foster his peculiar talent There a 
man could fold his legs and have Ms talk out”— a plea- 
sai-e hardly to be enjoyed now. And there a, uset of Mends 
meeting regularly, and meeting to talk, leaiiit to shtrpeii 
each othef a skill in all dialectic manceiivres. Converaatioii 
may be pleasantest, as Johnson admitted, wdien two liieiidis 
meet quietly to exchange their minds without any llioiight 
of display. But conversation considered as a game, as a 
bout of intellectual sword-play, has also charms whieli 
.;Johiisoii iiitensely appreciated. His talk was not of tlie 
encyclop»dia variety, like that of sdiu© more modern cele- 
brities ; but it was full of apposite illustrations and im- 
rivalled in keen ai^ument, rapid flashes of viit and humour, 
scornful retort and dexterous sopMstry. Sometimes he 
’ would fell Ms adversary at a Mow ; Ms swoicl, as Boswell 
said, would be thxoxigh your body in an instant without 
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preiliiilimry ioiirislies ; and in the excitement of talkiiig 
for ?ictory^, he would, use any device that came to hand* 
There is nx) arginng with Johnson/^ said GoMsmitlij 
tpoting & plirasa from, Cibher, for if hie pistol misses 
iiW; he knocks you down 'witli the butt-end. of it/’ 
Johnson’s view of eonYersation is indicated by Mb 
reniaiic about Buihe. That fellow/’ he said at a time of 
iliiessj, .calJiS, forth all. my powers. .Were I to. see Brnke 
mw, it woidd kOl me/’ It is when you come dose to s 
, ' man in conTersation/’ he said on another occasion, that 

-.v;,v, you discover what his real abilities are. To make a speech 

k an assembly is a knack. hTow I honour Thurlow, sir ; 
ThMow^ is a fin© fellow, he fairly puts his mind to yom-s/’ 
Johnson’s retorts were fair play under the conditions of 
the game, as it is fair play to kick an opponent’s shins at 
football. But of course a man who had, as it were, be- 
come the acknowledged champion of the ring, and who 
had an iraseible and thoroughly dogmatic temper, was 
tempted to become unduly imperious.' In the company of 
wMch Savage was a distinguished member, one may guess 
that the conversational fervour, sometimes degenerated into 
liOKse-pIay. Want of arguments would be supplied by per* 
sonaiity, and the champion would avenge Mmself by bru- 
tality on an opponent who happened for once to begetting 
the best of him. Johnson, as he grew older and got into 
more polished society, became milder in Ms mannem ; but 
he had enough of the old spirit left in him to break forth 
at times with ungovernable fury, and astonish the well- 
’ regulated minds of respectable ladies and gentlemen. 

• Anecdotes illustrative of this ferocity abound, and Ms 
■/:, . l>est Mends— except, perhaps, Reynolds and Burke- — ^had 

'••• ; ' aJl to suffer in turn. On one occasion, when he had made 

' ’!/ a racle speech even to Reynolds, Boswell .states, though with 

"'".''Vv ''.i' 'Vv: V.', 
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some liesitatioBj his belief lhat Jobuson actually Mtislied. 
I'he records of Ms contests m tHs kifid. till a large &p?ica 
in Boswell’s pages. That they did not lead to worse con- 
sequences shows Ms absence of rancoan He was always 
ready and aiixions for a reeoaeiliatioiij tkoiigli he wonld 
not press for^ one if Ms first overtnies were rejecLed. There 
was BO venom in the woimds he inflicted^ for thc» was no 
iH-natnris ; he was rough in the heat of the straggle^ and in 
such oases careless in distributing blows ; but he never en- 
joyed giving pain. E'one of Ms tifs ripened, into pemanent 
qiiarrelsj and he seems scarcely to have lost a friend. Ho' 
is a pleasant contrast in thisj as m lauch elsOj to Horace 
WalpolSj who succeeded^ in the course of a long life^ in 
breaking with almost all Ms old Mends. E"© man ciet a 
higher value upon fiiendsMp than Johnson. A inan/^ he 
said to EeynoldSj ought to keep his friendship in eonstaat- 
rapair or he would find himself left iioiie as he grew 
older. I look upon a day as lost/^ he said lator in lifcj 

in which I do not make a new acqiiaintancef’ Making 
new acquaintance did not involve dropping the old. The 
list of Ms friends is a long one^ and includes, as it were, 
successive layers, superposed upon each other, from the 
earMest period of ilk life. 

This is so marked a feature in Johnson’s character, that 
it will be as well at this point to notice soma of the fiienxi- 
ships from wMeh ha derived the greatest part of his 
happiness. Two of Ms schoolfellows, Hector and Taylor, 
remained Ms intimates throiighlife. Hector sur vived, to give 
infomation to Boswell, and Taylor, then a prebendary of 
Westm.inster, read the funeral seiwice over his old Mmd 
in the Abbey. He showed, said some of the bystanders, 
too little feeling. The relation bet-ween the two men wm 
not one of, special 'tenderness ; indeed they w©» bo Mttlfi 
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ijoiigt3iual tJiat ^Boswell rather grattiitonslj suspected hh 
v'ciietal}ie teacher of laaviag mi eje to Taylor's vlH. II 
:'ceL^23 fairer to regard the acqnamtanGe as aa OlustratioK 
of tkii nirioiis afibesiveness which made Johnson cling to 
J. 0 bs at tractive persons. At any rate, he' did not show ■ the 
coiapbcenoe of the proper will-htmter. Taylor was rector 
: of Boswoiih. and sqiike of Asliboiime. JEe -was a ilne' 
spociinen^of^ the sqnire-parson ) a Justice of the peace, a 
warn politician, and what was worse, a warn Wliig, He 
raiseo. gigantic hulls, bragged of selling cows for 120 
. giimeas ana more, and kept a noble bntler m purple clothes 
and a large white wig. J oiinson respected Taylor ' as ^ a, 
sensible man, but was ready to haT© a round with him on' 
occasion. H© snorted contempt when Taylor talked of 
Iwaldng some small vessels if he took an emetic. Bali,” 
said till© doctor, who regarded a valetudinarian as a « scoun- 
drel,” if you have so many things that wdll break, you 
,,.iiad. he tier . break yoni' neck at once, and- there's -an 'end 
'on'td* j\h.y, if he did not condemn Taylor's cows, he 
criticized his bulldog with cruel acuteness. ¥ 0 , sir^ he 
is iii}t well shaped ; for there is not the quick transition 

troia. the thickness of the fore-part to the tenuity the 

tiliin part — behind, which a bulldog ought to have.” On the 
more serious topic of politics his Jacobite folminations 
roused Taylor io a pitch of bellowing.” Jolinson roaied 
out that if the people of England were fairly polled (this 
• was in 1777) the present king would be sent away to-night, 
and Ills adherents hanged to-morrow. ' Johnson, however, 

' rendered Taylor the substantial service of 'writing sermons 
for him, two volumes of which were published after they 
were botn dead ^ and Taylor must have been a bold ■ 
■if it be true, as has been said, that he refused to preach a 
weriooii. 'written by John. 80 n upon Mrs/Johnsoii's deatii^oEi 
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:■ : ;i.iae two men Jaati at bottom a considerable regard for eack 
otlieij founded tipoa old association^ mutual - serricesj - and 
reciprocal respect for talents of very diieieat ordeiu But 
tliey- were so iddely separated by ciicnmstaaeesj as well as 


monkey ara not likely to be intm] 
rapid elevation in fame and tbrti 
diieed a eertain degree of envy in 1 
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fellow who claps a hump upoG Ms hack aad a liiDip ob Ms 
leg and crieSj ^ I am Etehard IIIJ sir^ a ballad- 
singer is a higher maHj for he does two tMiigs : Ina repeats 
and he sings ; there is both recitation and iniislc in his 
performance— the player only recites/'” 

Such sentiments were not ¥ery likely to remain m- 
known to Garrick nor to put him at ease with JohiisoHs 
whom, indeed, he always suspected of laughing at Mm* 
They had a little till’ on account of Johnson's Edition of 
Sliakspeare. From some misuDd6fstan.diiig, Joimson did 
not make use of Garrick's collection of old plays, John* 
:SO% it seems, thought that Garrick should .have eoixted 
him more, and perhaps sent the plays to Ms house; 
whereas Garrick, knowing that Joimson treated hooks 
with a roughness ill-suitod to their''* constitution, thought 
that he had done quite enough by asking Johnson to 
..coni:©. to Ms.iihrarj, ■ .The revenge — if it was reveng©**^ 
taken by Johnson was to say nothing of G-aniek in his 
Pretaee, and to glance obHquely at Ms iion-coiiiiiiu.iii€iatioii 
of Ms rarities. He seems to have thought that it would be 
a lowering of Shakspeare to admit that liis iamo owed 
anything to Garrick's exertions. 

. .Boswell innocently coiniiiiiiiicated to GuiTick & criticism 
of Johnson's upon one of Ms poems — 


-jueu me smua wm tne wise, and .feed with the rleh/' 
was J ohnson's tolerably harmless remark. Gaiiiek, liow* 
ever, did not like it, and when Boswell tried to console 
Mm by saying that J ohnsoii gored everybody in turn, and 
added, hab^t i-u cow#/' sMd G'arric'k 

vehemently, he has a whole mow of it.” 
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Dkelbowed by a gamestei^ pimp, -or .playei 


Nearly ten years afterwards^ lioweverj Jolmsonfavoiued 

Ms eleetioE^ and wfien ke died^ declared tlmfe tke Club' 

slioiild have a yearns widowbood. ETo successor to G-amck' 
was elected during that time. 

JoliiisoB soiuefeimes Tentured to criticise Garrick^s actings 
but hero Garrick co-aid take Ms full leTenge. The piir« 
bliiiil J ohasou v/as not, \wb laaj?- iiaagiae, much of a critic 
111 such matters. Gaiiibk reports him, to haYc said of an 
actor at LieiifieM^ “ There is a courtly viYacity about the 
fellow/^ wlieiij in fact, said Garrick,, was the most 
vulgar ruffian that ever went upon boards/^ 

In spite of such coEisions of opinion and mutual 
criticism, Johnson seemg^ to have spoken in the Hghest 
terms of Gamek^s good qualities, and they had many 
pleasant meetings. Garrick takes a proniinent part in two 
or three of the best conyeirsations in Boswel, and seeias 
to' -have put his mteiioeutors_,iE specially good temper. 
Jolinson declared liiin to be the Srst man in the world for 
spiigh tiy conveisationf ^ He said ' that ' Brydea "had wiitteS 
aiuch better prologues than any of Garrick’s, but that 
Garrick had written more good prologues than Dryden. He 
declared that it was wonderful how little Gaixick had been 
spoilt by aE the ftattery that ho had received. Ho wonder 
if he was a little vs:iin s a man who ia perpetiaaily tattered 
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moaej tliaa- anj- man- in England, 

After Gamek''s deatkj Joksson took oeeasioa to say^ in 
tile i4m ‘ the Foeis^ tliat the death ^^Iiad eclipsed -the 
gaiety of nations and diminisliecl the pnhlic stock of karia*' 
less pleastires/^ Boswell ventescl to ciitieise the obsefYa- 
tioii rather spitefnllj. Why natdo/iS f Did his gaieiy' 
extend fui’ther than his own nation !■ ” Why^ sir/^ replied 
Johnson, some exaggeration must be allowed. EosideSj 
wo may say natiom if we allow the Scotch to be a nation, 


in spite ox Tanous dmwbacks, oanson s reported obse 
lions upon Garrick will appear to be (imcriminativo, 





Adanii?^ jiiKerTOrar, Master oi jremorojie ana amsiior ox a 
oiice weS-kiiowi}. reply to arguBieat mpon miracle , «l 

tie -was an amial^le maiij and was proud to do tlie liono'ors 
of the university to iiis old Meudy when, in later years^ 
Jolinsoii revisited tlie mncWoved scenes of Ms neglected 
yontli. Tlie wamtli of JoimsoMs regard for old days is 
oddly illustmted' by aa interview recorded by Boswell with 
one EclwardSj a fellow-stndent whom he met again in 17:78, 
not having' previously seen Mm sines 1729, They .kad' 
lived in London for^ forty years withont once meeting, a 
iaet more snipeising, then than now, Boswel eageriy 
gathered 'iip tlie Ittle scraps of college anecdote wHch the 
•meeting produced, but perhaps Ms- -best hnd was & phrase 
of Edwards Mmse'lf, You are a pMlosopher, Dr, John- 
son,” he said ; “ I have tried, too, in my time to be a 
philosopher; hut, I doa^t know how, eheciMness was 
always brealdiig in," The phrase, as Boswell tiuly says, 
records an exquisite trait of character. 

Of the friends who gathered round Johnson during Ms 
period of struggle, many had vanished before lie became 
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Jobiisoa^s semeei and Joimson sent liim. to mhool cd* eon* 
sMerable expensej and afterwards retailed Hbi Ib, h.h 
semce witk'little inteiroptioii till bis own deat-li. Once 
Barber ran awaj to sea, and was discliarged, oddlj enongk, 
by tlie good offices of WiUtes, to whom Smollett applied 
on Jotoson'a behalf. Barber became an importat member 
of Jolinson^s family,,, some of whom reproaclied bimfor bis 
'Ebemlity to the nigger^ "No one eyer solved tha great 
problem as to what seiwices were rendered by Barber to 
bis master, whose wig was as IrapenetraMe by a eoiab as 
a ' quickset; Eedge/^ and. whose clothes were never', touched ■■ 
by the brash. ... 

Among the other Mends of this period must be 
reckoned Ms biographer, Hawkins, an attorney who was 
afterwards Ohainnan of the Middlesex Justices, and 
knighted on presenting an address to the King. Bos^well 
regarded poor Sir John Hawkins with all the animosity ot 
a lival author, and^ .with: some spice/ of .womtled'^vim 
He was grievously offended, so at ' least ' says Sir JoMils' 
daughter, on being . described in the Life of Jokmm as 

Mr. James .Boswell^* writhont a solitary epithet sncli as 
ceiebiutsd or •well-known. If that ■was really Ms reeling.^ 
h© had Ms revenge-; - for no one book ever so suppressed 
another as BosweMs Life suppressed Hav/kmsls. In truth, 
Hawkins was a. solemn prfe. remarkable cMeli? for the 
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d'obaMe iiiaa/ and maj? perhaps -liaTe mtended him m the 
quaint desciiptioii t ®^'‘I really believe Hm to he an honesi 
mam a.t tha hottom; though, to he sure, he is rathei 
peiiiirioiis, and he is somewhat mean ; and it mnst he owned 
lie has some degree of hrntaiity, and is not without a ten- 
dency to savageness that cannot well he defended/^ 


Hichardson ■■ knew : how the clocl: was ■ made. 


one letter of Eicliardson^s than in all Tom tTones.^^ 
■Jolinson^s preference of the sentimentalist to the . man: ■whose-. 
hrmiO‘iir :aiid strong sens© ■were' so like Ms own., shows how^^ 
much Ills criticism was biassed by Ms prejudices ; though, 
of courae, Eichaxdson^s external decency was a recommen- 


Me had made some sceptical remarks as to tJae efiicaey of 
prayer in Ms preface to the South Sea Yoyages ; and was so 


destroyed himself hy a dose of opium. 

Two younger hiencis, who hecaine disciples of the sage 
ioon after the appearance of the MamMer^ ar© promment 
'figures in the later ivlrcle. On© of these was Bonnet Lang- 
Ion, a mm of good fainily, fin© sohoiarsMp, and very 
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araiaHe eham-eter* His exceedingly toE and siender figure 
was compared % Best to tlie stork in EapkaeFs cartoon of 
tlie ^liraciiloiis Draiiglit of Fislies* Iviisr FiaY#ki;c,s deseiiljsj' 
Ifjiin sitting witli one leg twisted round tlie otlis,? as tlicragli 
to occupy tlie smallest possiMe space^ and playing witli l)k 
gold snmT-box with a mild countenance and sweet smile. 
Tlie gentlOp modest creature v^as lored by Joliasoiip who 
could warm into imiisual eloquence in singing Hs praises. 
The doctoFj howererj was rather fond of disciissiBg mth 
Boswell the faults of his friend. They seem to hare chiefly 
consisted in a certain .languor or sluggishness of te!iip6.ra“" 
meiit which allowed Ms affairs to get into perpleidty . Orica,y 
when arguing the delicate question a& to the propriety oi 
telling a hriend of his wife’s tmfl-dtMiiliieBs^ Boswel, after 
his peculiar fasHoUj chose to enliven the abstract statement 
by the purely imaginary hypothesis of Mr. and Mrs. Lang* 
ton being in tMs position. Johnson said that it would 
bo useless to tell LangtoHj because he would be too sluggish 
to get a divorce. Once Langton was the iincanscioiu? 
.cause, of one of Johnson’s oddest perfonnanees. laiigton 
had employed Chambers^ a common fiflend of his and 
Johnson’Sj to draw Ms Tfill. JoiinsoRj taEdng to Cliara» 
hers and Bosweilj was suddenly struck by the absiirditj 
of his friend’s appearing in the character of testator; His 
companions^ however, were utterly iraablo to see In what 
the joke consisted ; but Johnson. laughed obstreperously 
and liiapressiblj ; he laughed till he reached the Temple 
Gate ; and when in Fleet Street went almost Into conviil* 
sions of hilarity. Holding on by one of the posts in the 
street^ he sent forth such peals of laughter that they seemed 
In the silence of the night to resound from Temple Bar to 
Fleet Ditch. 

Not long before his death, Johnson applied to Langton 
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for spiritual aclT.ic©. I desired Mm to tell me since, rely 
ill lie tlicrngiit my life was faulty,” Langton mote 
upon a slieet of paper certain texts recommending CMistian 
cbaiity ; and explamedj upon incjtdry, that he was pointing 
at tToiinson's habit of contradiction. The oH doctor began 
by thaiikiBg Mm eamestlj for his kindness ; but gradually 
waxed sa.vagQ and asked LangtoHj in a loud and angry 
toii0j Wiiat is your drift, sir I ” H-e complained of the well- 
meant adfiee to Boswells with a sense-- that he had -heeii' 


aecouiit feom hex husband^ Xord Bolingbroke, Bat h© 


Clerk's siall m the use oi a more polished, if less vigorous, 
style of coBversation than Ms own. He envied the ease 


*** jjio man,' m saia, ever was so 'tree when lie was going 
k> say a good, thing, from a look that expressed that it wiw 
coining ; or, when h© had said it, from a look that ex- 
presised that it had come.” ^ When fieaticlexk was dfins 
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:(ij 2 ,1 7S0)r ■ ■J.ohiisoE ... .saidj., witii a Mtenng.mim^.. tliat, 
would walk to tk© exkemilj of Ilia diameter of the eartli 
to save Mm. Two little anecdotes are espressi¥a of km 
tender feeling for tills incongraoiis friend, Boswell liad 
aaked Mm to sup at Beauclerk's. Ho started^ bn«j, on &e. 
wajj recollecting Mniself, said^ I camot go ; but I do 
not ime Bemeleric ike lessJ^ Beaiiclerk Iiad put upon a 
poitoit of Jobnson tke inscription^ — , 

lageEiam Ingens 

Inculto- latet boo snb corpom 

Langtoiij wbo bongkt the portrait^ bad tlie mseriptioE 
reiaoTed. was kind in you to take it off,” said 

Joimson; and, after a short pause, not iinkiiid in Mm to 
put it on.” 

Early in their aequaintanee, the two young men, Boa’ii 
and Lanky, as Johnson called them, had sat up on© night 
at a tawem till three ia th© morniDg. The courageous 
. thought struck them that they would k3io<5k up the ole! 
philosopher. He came to the door of liis chambers, poker- 
in hand, with an old wig for a nightcap. On hearing their 
.aiTand, the sag© esckiiaed, ^^What! is it you, you dogs i 
111 have a with you.” And so JohiLSOii with the 
two youths, his Juniors by about thirty years, proceeded 
to make a night of it. They amazed the fimiterers in 
Covent Garden ^ they brewed a bowl of bishop in a tavern^ 
wMle Jolmson quoted th© poet^s address to Sleep,— 

Short, O &ort, be then thy reign# 

And give us to th© world again ! ” 

They took a boat to Billingsgata, and Jolinsoii, witlt 
BeaueJerk, kept up 'their amuBemeat for tii.e tbllo'wiiig day, 
when I^aiigton deserted tliem to go to Iweakfftsi* wiili 
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yomig ladies^ and Joliasoii' scoMed' Mm for leaTiiig Ms 
friends to go arid sit with a parcel of metclied midedd 
g'irlSo” I shall haTe my old friend to bail out of the 
roimd-lioiise/^ said GaiTick when he heard of this queer 
affiance ; and lie toM Johnson that he would be hi the 
Gkromck for his frolic. He durst not do such a thing. 
His- wife wotild not let Mm/* was the moralist's retort. 

Some friends^ known to fame by other titles than their 
comexioB with J ohnson^ had by tMs time gathered round 
them. Among them was oncj whose art he was unable 
to appreciates^ but whose fine social qualities and dignified 
eqiiabilty of temper made him a Yalued and respected 
companion^ EeynoMs had settled in London at the end 
of 1 752, Jolmson met Mm at the house of Miss Cotterell* 
Eeyiiolds had speciaJiy admired Johnson's Idfe of Samgs^ 
aiidj on their first meeting^ happened to make a remark 
which delighted Johnson. The ladies were regretting the 
loss of a friend to ■whom they were ' under obligations. 
"Toil haTe^ howeTer/' said Eejnolds^ ^Hhe comfort of 
being releved from, a burden of gratitude.'* The saying ii 
a little too much like Eochefoucauld, and too true to be 
pleasant; but it was one of those keen remarks wMch 
Johnson appreciated because -they prick a bubble of com* 

' monplac© moralizliig without demanding too literal an accep- 
tation. H© went home to sup with Eeynoids and became 
Ms intiniate Mend. On another occasioiij Johnson was 
offended by two ladies of rank at. the same housojj and by 
way of ttfking do'wn their pridOj asked Eeynoids in a loud 
Yoice^ Howr much do you think you and I could get in 
a weekj, if W6 both -workeii as hard 'as we could'!** His 
ftppeaTaiice/' says Sir Joshua's sisterj Miss Reynolds^ 
“iiiigM suggest 'the poor author's m he was not likely in 
that place to be a bkeksmith' or a porterf Poor Ml« 


i 


wliy bum asiiorjj was iiuuwifc'i' liR-racwcia 1,0 

Eejiioids’ !iotise» She was a slijj reiiiiiig Biaiflen lady, 
who vexed her famous brother hj lollcrfiing in his steps 
without his taleatSj and was deeply hurt, by iiis aiiiiojaiice 
at the immtentional mockery. J0I111S021 was through life 
a kind and judicious friend to her ; and had attracted 
her OB their first meeting by a significant iiidicatioia of his 
character. He said that when going home to his lodgings 
at oiaa or' two in the niomingj lie often saw poor children 
asleep oa thresholds and stalls — the wretched “street 
Arabs of the day— and that he used to put pennies into 
their; hands' that they might buy a breakfast. 

Two fdendsy who deserve to be placed beside EejraoHsj 
came irom Ireland -to., seek their fortuiies ' in IjOIkIoe* 








sti.oniu g6'6 a sca% w e wlio know Mi» Burke^ kB.o'w that 
he will be one of the tot men in the conntry.^^ Speaking 
of certain other members of Parliameat^ more after tli© 
.liearl of >S!r Jo'ioi Hawkins^ he said that he gradged success 
to a man who made a figure by a knowledge of a few] 
foirnSj though his mind . was as narrow -as the ■ neck ' of a| 
'finegar Grmtf hut that he did not gradge Biirke^s being ’ 
the first ' man m the House of Commons^ for he would he 
the fest man ewjwhem And Burke ■ equaly admitted 
Johnson's supremacy in. conversation. is enough for 
me/® he said to some one who regretted Johnson's monopoly 
,:Oi,,the,:;talk . on a, particular occasioiij to have rung -'''the 
liel for Mm.” ■ 

: cTh©/ other Irish .adventnrerj- whose career was. more 
nearly moulded upon that' of Johnson^vcame to London in 
, Johnson's, acquaintance some; time nfler-.' 
wards' (in or before 1761). 'G-oldsmith, like Johnson/ 
had ksted the bitterness of an usher's life, and escaped 
into the scarcely more tolerahl© regions of Grub Street*' 
After some years of trial, he was becoming known' to the 
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Mei’ blotter to poor Q-oic 
smiw.^ gave mm aavice, sjmpaili}% and appiaii^^e, and a‘ 
tliaes criticised kim pretty sharply^ os* broiiglit liowxi lii 
coiiTersational blM^eoa upon Ms seasitivo friend. “ lit 
„ bas notMng of the bear but lik sldn;® was G-oldaniitlfi 
eomiaeiit upon Ms clumsy friend^ fuid the two men appro 
ciated each other at bottom. Some of their readers 
be mclined to resent Joliiisoii*s attitude of superiority „ 
The admiiubly pure and tender heart, and the exquisite 
intellectaai rehnement implied in the Vkar and the 
, 5 , force ns to love. G-oIdsniith ia spite of snper- 

.■iieial foibles, and, when- .Johnsoa primes' or .' .interpolates 
, lin.es, in, the, TravelleT, we ,feei as, though a ■woociiiian'’’s' axe 
was hacxing at a most delicate piece of carving. The 
evidence of contemporary observers, however, must force 
impartial readers to admit that poor aoldsmith^ foiMes 
were red, however amply compensated by rare and admi- 
rable qualities. Garrich% assertion, that he ivrote like 
a.n..,an.gel but, talked like poor PoE/^ expresses the aiiani- 
rnous opinioB of all who had actually seen Miii, Uiif^ 
cloubtedly some of the stories of Ms chEdlilse vanity, hw 
iiaiikly expressed envy, and Ms general capacity for bliiii- 
dering, owe something to BoswelFs feeling that ho was 
a rival near the throne, and sometiinos poor Goldsinitlds 
humorous self-aasertion may have been taken too seriously 
by Hunt English wits. On© may doubt, for example, 
whether he waa reaHy jealous of a puppet tossing a pike, 
and iinconseious of his absurdity in saying ^"'Palmw! I 
could do it better ^ myself r' Boswell, however, w^as too 
good an observer to misrepresent at random,, and he has, 
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wild' tniabled out wliat©?er eame appersiostj aad revealed 
tke feeJiiigs of tbe moment witk ntteir want of reserve. 
His seM-coatroiled coinpanions wonderedy ridiculed, mis- 
interpreted, and made fewer^Mta as well as fewer misses. 
His arixiety to ‘‘‘get in and siiare/^ made Mm, according 
to Jolinsoiiy an tmsociai companion. Goldsmith, be , 
said, bad not temper enongb for the game he played* He 
staked too. mneh. A man might always get a fal from .. 
Ms inferior in the chances of talk, and Goldsmith felt his 
falls too keenly. ' He had certainly some trials of temper 
in Johnson’s company. ^‘Stay, stay,” said a Geman, 
stopping him m the full how of Ms eloq^uence, Toctor 
Johnson is going to say something.” An Eton Master 
called Graham, who was supping 'with the two doctors, 
and had got to the pitch of looking at one person, and 
Doctor, I. shall he glad to see 
shall he glad to wait on you,” said 
Goidsmith, ■ Mo,” replied Graham,' ■ *tm not ^ you I mean, - : ■ 
Doctor’: Major there.” Poor Gold- 
' smith said afterwards, Graham ' is a fellow to make one 

, v.:'. .. 

' ti’ ' Boswell who attrihutes some of Goldsmith’^s sayings about 
I':!' , Johnson to eiwy, said with prohahle truth that Goldsmith 

. '! \v' i' liad not more envy than others, but only spoke of it more 

- i,, ■ ' freely, Johnson argued that we must he angry with a 

? Jo’ ' man who had so much of an odious quality that he could, 

' not keep it to Mmself, hut let it boil over.” The feeling, 
at any rate, rras momentary and tottdly free from malice] 
and Goldsmiths criticisms upon Johnson and his idola- 
. ; tors seem to have been fan enough. . His objection to 

^ : Bosweirs substituting a monarchy for a republic has 

:l. idready been mentioned. At another time he checked 

BosweirB flow of panegyric by asking, Is he like Buikoj 
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who winds into a snl^iect like a serpani:!” To lyluch 
Bosweil replied with eharming irrsleva’ice, “Johnson io 
the Serenles who strangled serpents m Lis enidlo.” The 
kst of Goldsmith’s hits was taggesfred by Johason’s 
shaking his sides with laughter because Goldsmith adnrired 
the skill with which the little fishes in the fable were made 
to talk in character. “ Why, Dr. Johnson, tMs is not so 
easy as you seem to think,” wss the retort, “ for if you -were 
to make little fishes talk, they would talk like whales.” 

In spite of sundry little sparrings, Johnson folly appre- 
ciated Goldsmith’s genius. Possibly his authority tetened 
the spread of jiuhlic appreciation, as he seemed to 
whilst repudiating Boswell’s too flattering theory that 




i!]©n,srt! Jonasoa ms thus riok m ’meEdsiiips two caa-- 
nesioES liave still to he noticed wMeli kad m exctiptioaal 
'I'teariiig ’o.poii Ms fame and liappiiiess* In 1 TSOj 

he iiiacle tke aeqisiamts,ii€8 of Ike Tlnales* Mj*. ?fliral€ 
was tile propiiator of the brewery wMeb afterwardj^ 
became that of Barclay and Perkins* He was married in 
1763 to a Miss Hester Lyneli Balisbniy, who has become 
celebrated from her Mendship with Johnson.^ She. was 
a woman of great yiyadty and independence of character. 
She had a semilite and passionate^ if not a lender 
iiatoei 'and. enough literary cultnr© to appreciate JohnsoMs 
iritellectiml power, and on occasion to play a y&j respect- 
able part in coiiversatioii.. She had far mors Latin and 
English scliokrahip than fell to the lot of most ladies of 
her dnjp and wit enough to preserve her from dogBSsratiiig 
like sGiiie c€ the Mnes/" into that most offensive of 
beings*— a thiamine prig. Her marriage had been on© of 
convemexiodj and, her husband^ want of sympathy, and 
jealoiwy of my mtorferanee in bnsLnesB matters^ forced 
hefj she says^ to taka to literature as her sole resouxce, 
"vyoiider/” she adds^ if I loved my books and 
eliildreiif^ It is, perhaps, more to be wondered at that 
1 . 1 , 81 ’ elilMxeii see.m to have had a rather subordinate place 
in her affections. The marriage, however, though not of 
the happiest, was perfectly decorous, Mrs. Thmle «li.g- 
charged her domestic duties nreproachably, even when 
she seems to have had some real cause of complaint. To 


fiian, whose m,md, according to Johnson, struck the Iioutk 
tery regularly, though it did not mark the ndniiteE, 

, ^ Mr^s. Tlii'alo was born io 1740 t>r, 1741, probably the latter 





um aajj wiiea eaiiiBg upon doJiiison, thej" found Jiini in 
sncli a of despair that Thrale tried to stop Ms inoiith 
hj placing Ms hand before it. 'Hie pa:ir then joined in 
begging Johnson to leaye his solitary ahode^ and come to 
them at their conntry-honse at Streathaim He complied^ 
and for the next sixteen years a room was set apart for 
Hoi, both at Streatham and in their house in Southwark, 


from the intimacy most of the comfort of Ms later years. 
He treated Mrs. Thrale with a kind of paternal gallantry, 
her age at the time of their acqiiamtance being- about 
twenty-fonr, and Ms fifty-five. H© generally calecl her by 


to her, gave her solid advice, and gradnrdly can 
fide to her Ms miseries and ailments with, rather 
frankness. , -She. .-flattered and. amused diini. an 


rugged exterior, ■■ ' There was one little 


admonished her in .vain. ■ , He complained tO' 


Boswell, the faithful imitator of Ms master in this respect, 








, ; , 
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bring about a friendly feeling between his disciples, 

It is time to dose this list of Mends with the inimitable 
Boswell. James Boswell, bom in HJO, was the eldest 
son of a Whig laird and lord, of sessions. ■ He had acquired 
some English Mends at the Scotch imiTsrsities, among 
whom must be mentioned hfr. Temple, an EngliBl. eleigy- 
man. Boswell’s corrospondenoe with Temple, discovered 
years after Ms death by a singula? chance, and published 
in 183/, is, after the Life of Johnson, .one of ths most 
ciiHous exhibitions of character in the language. Boswell 
was intended for the Scotch har, and studied civil kw at ' 
Utrecht in the winter of 1762. It was in the following 
summer that he made J ohnson’s acquaintance. 
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JofciBOB to‘d!sctiss llie atWcs and sta/istlcs of driisloBg^ 
I aiii. myself ha saje, a loTsr of \*ikk% and tliereforc 
cTOons to hear wlmteTer is remarlbfble concerning <ii!ijik» 
iiigd^ The remark is mpropm to a story of I)r» Caniphal! 
drioking thirteen bottles of port at a sitting. Lest tMs 
shonld seem Inerediblej he quotes J olmsoii\^ dietinn.® “ Shs 
if a man drmks yexj slowly and lets one gia&s evaporate 
before he takes smotherj I know not Loir Irrag lie iiiaj 
(Iriiikd^ BosweE^s faculty for makiag love was as great as 
his power of dmiking, Els letters to Temple rocord 
'with anrasing fenkness tli© vicissitedes of some of kis 
courtships and the versatility of Ms passions* 

BosweH^s tastes^ however^ were by no means limited to 
sensial or faivoloiis enjoymeats* His approciatioii of tli© 
bottle was combiiiad with an equally hearty' geiiiHibility to 
laora intelleetual pleasures. He had not a spark, of pliilo- 
sopMe or poetic power^ but witMn tho ordiaary iJinge ol 
such topics as can be discuBsed at a diim6T-pa.rty.^ lie had ai:i, 
aliiindant share of livelmess e-nii Intertigrmeri. Bib palr-tc 
was as kem for good talk as hi good whie. Ha -was an 
acindmMe leeipieutj if not an origim:.to?j of shje'ivil or 
knaorous remarks upon life and iaaiiaers* WJiat ia regard 
to sensind •eajoyineiit 'was mere gluttony, appeared in 
higher matters as an insatiaMe coxiosity. *4.1 times this 
facility became' intolerable to Ms neighbours. I wfll 
not ba bdtad with what and said poor Jolmson/ 

one day im despemtiem. *^^¥hJ Is a cow's tail long I 
Why is a fox^s tall bushy!'® said Joinsoa on 

anothei! ocoamon, when Boswell was cix^s^examMiig a 


Iwo,^, subjects, yoursolf and me* I am slek cif botli/^ 
Boswell, .however,, was not to be repelled by gueh t 
retort mi t}i% hr mm by 'rmlm rebmtk Oiir-a •when difr 
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cmmig 5;. fie moans cf get 
^Tolxiiisoc. said in mrmgb mx a DreYioiis 
311*^ we'll jgeiid jo'Q to Mm 
:i tmii ont of liis kous^ 
sliockeci/*^ hut ] 
leeclij md pried into tlie 
niaiiners* He obseiw'ed 
l-kongli Jokmoii akstainec 
not lelect it wlien Biit in “ 


imd li was ri, proud day wIisb lie won a bet by ventimng 
to, ask loliiisoE wliat li© did with certain scraped* bits of 
c»Ege-pei©i His curiosity was .not satisfied on tMs 
cwcasioii; but it >Toiild lia?e made kim tlie prince of 
inter ?iewers in these days. MotMng delighted Mm so 
much as nibbing shoulders with any' famous or notorious 
p&xmm He scraped acq-uaintanea with Voltaire^ 'Weslejs 
Eoiisseaiij aiid PaoMj as -well, as lirs. Eudd, a for- 
gotten heroine of Idle Mewgate 'Calendar, He was as 
eager to talk to Hum© the sceptic^ or Wilkes the deina-- 
gognej, m to the orthodoxs Tory, Johnson; and, if 
repelled, it was from no ■ delicieney in daring. In 1767* 


luiaself to Lord Chathain, then Prime Minister. The 
letter modestly ends by asking, Could yxmr hrisMp 
find time io homur me now and then with a letter I I 
iia.ve been told how faTonrably your lordship has spoken 
of me. To correspond with a PaoM and with a Chatham 
is ©noiigli to keep a joimg man ever ardent in the pursuit 
of vii’tEO'as fame." No other yonng man of the day^ 
we may be sure, would have dared to make such a 
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at mj eos%' would have made Boswell the most olfeDslTe 
of mortals, had not Ms unfeigaed good-huinoiir disarmed 
eiiiaity, l!^ol)ody could help laiigMng, ox b© iiiclmed to 
take offence at Mb harmless absurdities* Burke aaicl of 
him. that he had so much good-hiimoux naturafly^ that it 
■was scarcely a virtue. lEs vaiLity, in fact, did not 
generate affectation. Most vain men axe vain of qualities 
wMch they do not really possess, or possess in a lower 
.degree than they fancy. They are always acting a part, 
and become touchy from a half-conscious sense of the 
imposture. But Boswell seems to have had few such 
ilinsions, - He thoroughly and 'unfeignedly enjoyed Ms 
own. peculiarities, and thought his real se,lf' much too 
charming an object to he in need of any disguise. Ho man, 
therefore, was ever less embarrassed by any regard for Ms 
OTO <iignity. He was as ready to Join in a laugh at him- 
self as 'In a laugh at his neighbours. He reveals his own 
absurdities to the world at large as .fankly as Pepys con- 
fided them to a Jouinal in cypher. He tells us how 
drunk he got one night in Skye, and how he cured .his 
headache with brandy next morning ; and what an in- 
tolerable fool he made of himself at an evening pftxty in 
London after a dinner with the Luke of Montrose^ and 
how J ohnson in vain did Ms best to keep him t|ui€i His 
motive for the concession is partly the Irish to illuskate 
Johnson^ indulgenee, and, in the last ease, to introdiico a 
copy of apologetic verses to the lady whose guest he had 
haem He reveals other weaknesses with equal frankness. 
One day, he says,' owned to JohMon that I was 
occasionally troubled with a fit of narrowness.” Why, 
sir/ said he, so am L Bui I do not Ml iif Boswell 
enjoys the joke fat too heartily to act upon the advice. 

There is nothing, however, wMch Boswell seems to have 
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ciijoyed more lieartJly than liis own good imp'iilsea;' He 
loolys 'iipQB Ms Tirtaous resolution witk a sort of astiietic 
satisfaction^ and witli tlie glow of a Yirtmons man conteia* 
idatiiig a jproinismg penitent* Whilst suffering se?oielj 
ixosi the coiisof lienees of iinprudont eondnet^ he gets a 
fetter of Tirtiions aciTice from Ms friend Temple. He m- 
•Staiitly.. sees viiimscdf Tefonned . the rest ..of his .days* 
llj warm he says, looks forward with 

great compiaeeiicy on the sobriety, the healtMnlness, and 
worth, of my fatnre ■ ‘^^Ereij mstance of our doing 
those things wMcIi we oiight not to haw© done, and leaving 
liiicloBB those things wMcli we ought to have done, is 
allendedjf” as lie elsewhere sagely obseirves, with laore' or 
hm of ivliat is truly remorse f hut h© seems rather to have 
enjoyed even the remorse* It is needless to aay that the 
complacency was its own reward, and that the resointioii 
vanisiied like other more eccentric impulses* Music, he 
once told J olmsoii, affected him intensely, producing m 
his mind " alternate sensations of pathetic dejection, so 
that I was ready to shed tears, and of daring resolution 
so that I was incEiied to rush into the thickest of the 
[p'lB’ely hypothetical] battle*^^, replied Johnson, 

I should never hear it, , if it mad© me such a fool” 
Elsewhere he expresses a wish to ‘^Jy to the woods/' or 
retire into a desert, a disposition wMch Johnson checked 
by one of his habitual gibes- at the quantity of easily ac- 
cessible desert In Scotland* BosweH is equally frank in 
describing himself in situations more provocative of con- 
tempt ^ than even drunkenness in a drawing-room. He 
fcels us how dreadfully frightened h© was by a storm at sea 
In the Hebrides, and how on© of 'Ms-coinpanioBs, 
a happy readiness,” made Mm lay 'hold of a rope fastened 
ki the. -masthead, and told him to puH it when he wm 
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ordered. Boswell was tiiiis kept quiet: in mind a.}Kl ii.arm 
less SB body. . ' 

This extreme simplioitj of ebs/aetei makes poor Boswell 
loTeable in Ms ¥/ay. If he soiiglit notoiieiiy, be dltl no <:. m far 
mistalce Ms powers as to set up for mdependeni- notoiioi-yd* 
He was eontent to sMne in rciiectorl Ifgl.b, o,iid tiio 
aflectatioiis wltb wMcb be is ebarged seem to liao'o been 
imeoBscioBE imitations of bis groat idol. 2dis.fi Biirsey 
traced some likeness eYen m bis dress. In tlEO later part 
' of tbe Life we meet pMases in wliicli BosweB. is eYideBtly 
aping tbf Joliasoaian style. So^ for example^ wken 
somebody v. ktingnislies between “iiioial” and ‘'^physical 
iieoessitj;’® Boswell exclaims, Alas, sir, tbey come botli 
to tbe same tMng. 'Foil may ba as bard boimd by elituns 
when covered by leatber, as when the iron appears;'^ But 
be specially emulates tbe pi'ofoimd melaacboly of Ms bero. 
Ha seems to bave taken pride in bis siitreiiiigs 'froic bypo- 
cbondxla ; tbongb, in tratb, bis mekncboly diverges ima 
JobnsoMs by as great a d^erence as that wMeh clividess 
. any two varieties in Jaqnes^s classification^ Bdswel’s 'was 
tbe melancboly of a man wbo spends too mncli, cMiiks too 
-iBBeb, Mis in love too often, and is forced to live in tbe 
comitrj m dependence upon a stem oM parent, wbeii be 
is longing for a jovial life in London, taverns. Still be was 
excusably vexed wben Johnson refused to believe in fbe 
reality of Ms complaints, and showed scant sympathy to 
bi3 noisy would-be febow-sufibrer. Some of Boswell’s freaks 

* fb© story Ss often told bow Boswell appeared at the Sfemtford 
J'tibitee with Oorsica BosweE ” in large letters on bis bat. The 
aocjonnt ^ven apparently by bimsolf is sufficiently amusing, but 
tbe stetomenSi is not timte fair. Boswell noii ajinafeurally appeared 
it a masqiiet'ado sii tbe dress of a Corsican chief, and tbe ioEcylp* 
tion on Ms bat seems tobavo been Viva ia liiberti/'* 



Judieioiissly BiiggestecI tiiai; lie snomd not ferast t;oo raiicli to 
iinpreissioiis. In some matters Boswell- sliowed a toaclr of 
kuiepeBilenee by oiitTying tlie. Jolmsoiiian prejudices. He 
wasawam adEi;Ixer of feudal : principles^ and especially 
lifeld to tbe propriety of entaiimg properly upon lieixs male.. 


teTeaed tills tlieory. But Boswell -takes care to declare 
that bis opiiion was not shaken. ^^'Yet let me not be 
thought/^ b.8 adds, " harsh or unkind to daughters ; for my 
notion is that they should be treated with great affection 
and tenderness, and always participate of the prosperity 
of th.0 family/^ His estimate of female rights is ia'dicatecl 
in mother ' phiase. “Wlien Mhs. Knowles, the Quaker, 
expressed a hope that the sexes would be equal in another 
world, BoSTfell replied, ^^That is too ambitions, madam, 
anight a-i? weM desire to be equal with the angelB,” 
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BosweU, agaiHj differed feom Jolmson— '?!rl3.o^ in, spite of Ms 
loTe of antlioritjj had a rigMeoiis hatred for all recognized 
tyi‘aimj~’by advocating the skve-tmda To abolish thai 
trade would, he says, Be robbery of the masters and cruelty 
to the African savages* Ifay, be declares, to abolish il 
wotilcl be 

To shut the gates of mercy on manMnd I 

Boswell was, according to dohnson, “ the best traveling 
companion in the world/' In fact, for such purposes, iin- 
failing good-humour and readiness to make talk at all 
hazards 'are high- recomiaendatioiis. sir, you ■ were 
shut up in a castle and a new-born baby with you, what 
■wo'old you do ? ” is one of his questions to Johnson,---* 
a propos of nothing. That is exquisitely ludicrous, no 
doubt j but a m,an capable of prefemug such a remark to 
silence helps at any rate to keep the ball roiling* A m,or0 





wellj modestly enough^ attnMtes Joimsoiis easy welconif 
to his .interest in all maidiestatioiis- oi the huriiaii xEinti; 
and his pleasure in am, imdisgEised display of its workings- 


society. But in fact Boswell^ thongli Ms qi 


He was, to aE appearance, a man of really generous sym-- 
'pai'hies, and capable of appreciating proofs of a warm heart 
and a vigorous imderstandiag. i’oolisii, vain, and absurd in 
every way, he was yet a far kindlier and more geniime man, 
tliaii many who laughed at Mm. His singular gifts as an 
observer coiild^ only escape notice from a careless or inexpe- 
rienced reader, * Boswell has a little of the true Siiaksperiaii 
secret* '"He lets Ms cliaractera show tkemselyes witboiit 


point of a story, tbongh be does not ostentaticuisly ca.U our 
attention to it. He gives just wbat is wanted to indicate 
character, or to explain tb© full meaning of a repartee.’ 
It is not till we compare bis reports with those of 
!©«' skilful beai'ors, that we can appreciate tb© skill with 
wHcli tbe essence of a conversation is extracted, and the 









iaittei of tfee good tMiigs iitteroci Any one wao will wj te 
put doim the pitli of a ‘brillmat coiiTersatioa wifciiim II'« 
same epace^ maysobii satisfy iiniself of the absiiiclitj of mv/u 
anh^^potliesis, -willleaimtoappreeiatfe Bosn'eHls pi.' wen? 
Eot only of. memory bmt artistic represeiitation* Siicli s 
ieat Implies not only admirable quickness of appreeiatioi^ 
but a rare literary faculty. Bosweli^s acciBScy is resiaik- 
able ; but it is the least part of Ms merit 
The book wMcb so faitMnUy reflects the peeularities of 
its hero and its author became the Hist snecimea of a new 


Tigoroixs statement of the essentials of a man^ life and 
dmracten Other biographers had giYen excellent inemoiKi 
of men considered in relation to the chief historical currants 
of the time. But a full-length portmit of a maMs domestie 
life with enough picturesque detail to enable us to see 
him through the eyes of private Meii<iship did not exist 
in the language. Eoswell^s originality and .merit may bo 
tested by comparing Ms book to the ponclcrous perforoi- 
ance of Sir tJohn Hawkins^ or to the dimiy dissertations, 
falsely called lives, of which Dugakl Stewartls Mfe- of 
Iloh€7"imn may be taken, for a ty|)©« The ’ifritor is so 
anxious to he dignified and philosophical that the despair- 
ing reader seeks in vain fo,r a single vivid touch, and 
discovers even the main facts of the horo^ life by gom.e 
indirect allusionu Boswell’s example has beexi more or 
less followed by innumeraM© successors ; and we owe it 
in some degree to his example that we have such delight" 
fill books as Lockhart’s Life qf 8cofi or Mr. Trovefyan’s 






Oiio special meiii Bomethmglilcegeaiiis, Macaiilai 
li,a3 gi’Fea to the usual complsflmt'wMek' distorts tiio vision 
of most Mogfa-plieK; the aame of lum BomeUiam. It is 
tnie that Bosweff s adoration of Ms hero is a typical ex- 
ample of the feeling* Bat that wMoli distingiiiskes Bos- 


dowD.^ and islie ligiits are depressea as-weil as tna sliaclows. 
The tratla is that it is nnscientiSo to consider a maE m a 
buiicils of g^eparate good, and "bad quaKtieSj of ■wMck one 
half may he concealed witkont injury to tke .rest Jokii- 
soiiV^ fits of had tempen like GoldsmitMs Mnnderiag, ni'iist 


m fact expressions oi tiie wliolo cmracter, it is necessa!:‘j 
to kike tlieia mto account in orderreally to imderstandeitieT 


omitted, tke wkole story kecomes an we axe 

often temptod to snkstiinte Bome less creditable ©xplana- 
tioQ of emm for tke troe one. We skonld not do justice 
to Jolinson^s intense tenderness, if we did not see kow 


out tke beauty of a ckameter by means of its external 
oddities is tke trinmpk of a kindly knmoxiriist ; and Bos** 
wel wwild haye acted as absurdly in, suppressing JoknsoMs 
weaknesses^ m Sterna would have done bad ke made Uncle. 
Toby a perfectly sound and mtiond person. But to see 
fM? Ta|iii'ra! an iiisigM m rare that If is -wanting ia nearij 
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an the biographeiB who hare foBowed BosweFs steos, 
and k the aiost conclusiTe proof that Eoswel was a man 
of a higher intellMtual capacity than has been fieuarallv 




lOEHSON AS A LITIEAET DlOf ATOE„ 


romsow AS a mtiraby biot atob. 


Wb liaTe mow reaclaeci tke point at wMck Johnsoa^s life 
fceeoiaes iistiiictlj TisiMe tiirotigli tlie 'ejes of a competeat 
obserfer. Tbe last twenty years are those wMcli are 
really familiar to ns ; and little lemams 'but to give some 
brief selection of Boswell^s anecdotes. The tasky however^ 
Is a-diUdilt om It is easy enongb ■ to ...make a ' selection 
of tlie gems of Boswell'^s narrative ; but it is also inevitable 
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of frieBiis aad admirers, Hi.<s abandoasienti of wine iseojoci 
to JjutTO improved Hs and diminialtad tko intesitj 

of his melancholy fits. literary activity, however, 
nearly ceased. Ea wrote ^ a few political pamplilote iij, 
defence of Govenment, and’ after a long period of indolence 
managed to complete Ha last ooEspionous wort — the iwta 
of the Posh, which was pabiished in 1 ITt) and 1 7Si . {}b<; 
other book of soma interest appeared in 1775. It was an 
accoant of the joamey made with Boswell to- the Hebrides 
THs journey was in fact the chief mtemiption 
to the even tenoax of his life. He mad© a tour to Wales 
with the Tlmdes in 1774 ; and spent a month with them 
in Paris in 1775. For the rest of the period he lived 
chiefly in London or at Streatliaia, making occasional trips 
to Lichfield and Oxford, or paying visits to Taylor, Lang, 
ton, and one or two other friends. It was, however, in 
the London which he loved soerdently ("anMoi,” Iwsaid 
once, “ who is tired of London is tired of life”), that he wm 
cHefly conspicnoas. There he talted and drank te 
illimitably at his friends’ houses, or argued and kid 
down the law to his disciples collected in a tavern instead 
of Academic groves. Especially he was in all Ms glory 
at the Clnh, wHeh began its meetings in FebruBry, 1704, 
and was afterwards known as the Literary Glab. ‘‘THs Club 
was founded by Sir Joshua Reynolds, “oar Eomulas," as 
Johnson called him. The original members were Reynolds, 
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qireies as election to a laem.'bersMp of ParKament, Among 
tliQ iiaem'hers elected io. Joliiisoii^a lifetim© were Percj of 
tke Mtdiqnes, daiTickj 8ir W. Jones^ Boswellj Fox^ Stee-* 
venSj Gibbon^ Adam tlie WartonSj Slieridaaj Dim- 

uing, Sir Josepli Baiiks^ Wiadliam, LordStoweli^ Malone, 
and Dn Euriiej, *\¥bat was best in the conversation at 
the time was doubtless to be found at its meetings, 
Johiison^s liaMtiial mode of life is described by .I)i; 
Maxwell., one of Bosweir® friends, who made his acqualii- 
taiice in 1754. Maxwell generally called upon liim about 
twelve, a ad found liiin in bed or declaiming over Ms tea 
:A levee, 0111(3117 of literary men, suiTOiiaded Mm; and ha 
seemed to b© regarded as a kind of oracle to whom every 
one Blight resort for advice or instraction. Alter talldiig 
'all the morning, he dined at a tavern, sta^dng . late and 
■theii^ goiiig^' to ' soias friend's chouse for- .tea, over which' 'he 
again loitered for a long time. Maxwell is puzzled to 
know when he could have road or written. The answer 
seein.s to be pretty obvious namely, that after tlie pabli- 
eatioii of the Dictionary he worote very little, that, 
when, he did write, it was generally in a brief spasm of 
hveiish energy. One may imderstand that Johnson should 
have frequently reproached hmsell for Ms indolence | 
Ithoiigli he see.rds to have occasionally comforted himself 
thinking that he could do good by talking as well as 
by writing. He said that a man should have a part of his! 
life io Mmself ; and. compared himself to a physician 
tired to a sniall town from practice in a great city. Bos- 
well, in spite of this, said that he- still wondered that 
John, son had not more pleasure in writing than 'in .not 
.wiiting. Sir/* replied the oracle, you may wonder.”' 

■ I will now endeavour, with Boswell's guidance, to do* 
sc.iibe a few of the characteristic scenes which can be fully 




enjoyed in Ms pages alone, Tiie ikst. iniifcft bo tfae iiiteo« 
diiction of Boswell to the sage, Boswell .kacl come to 
London eager for the acquaintance of literary magnates. 
He already knew Goldsmith, who had iiiilarjed Iiis (iedw 
for an rntrodnction to Johnsoii* Once wiien ‘Er^swell spoke 
of Lsvett, one of Jolinsos^s depaiidentSj^ Goldsmitli liad said, 
"Gie is poor and honest, wMch k recommendatioii enongli 
to JohnsonJ® Another time, when Boswell had wondered 
; . atjohnsoifs kindness to a man of had character, Ciokk ' 
smith had replied, He is now heconie misewble, and that 
insures the protection ■ of Johnson Boswell liad hoped 
for an introduction, through the eider Sheiidan ; hut 
Sheridan never forgot the contemptuous phrase in wMcli 
Johnson had refen*ed -to Ms felow-pensioner, FossiMy 
Sheridan had: . heard- - of one other Jolmsoniaa remark 
« Why, sir/' he had said, Sherry is dull, naturally duE|. 
hut it miisi have-taken him a gimt deal of paims to hi> 
come what we now -see him.,; ■ Such an excess of stuplclity, 
sir, is not in HatuieJ' At another tkae he said, Sheri* 
dan cannot bear me ; ■ I bring bis cleclaniation to a point/* 
What iaduence can .Ifr, Sheridan have upon the Ian* 
giiage of this- gi'eat country by his narrow exertions I Sir, 
it is burning a . farthing candle at Hover to show light at 
Calais.” Boswell, however, was acquainted with- -I^avies, 

* tu actor turned bookseller, now chiefiy reniembered by a 
“-t.priine in Churchill’s Eoi^ciad wMch is said to have driven 
|b ‘ ‘ 'A; b" him from the sta^e — 


'‘Be mouths a. sentence as cura mouth a boa©* 

Boswell was drinking tea with Davies and his wile in theh’ 
back parlour when' Johnson caiae into the shop. Davic^^ 
seeing him through the glass-door, a'anounced Ms approach 
to Boswell . in the , spirit of Horatio addressing Hamlet ? 







10 note dowB parts .01 tHe conversamouu As tli© mtermiew 
went oiif 1x0 eyen yentoed to make a remark or two, wliicli 
were yery ciyillj receiyed ; Bayies consoled kim at Ills 
departure hj assuring Mm tkat the great man liked him 
very well I cannot conceive a more huiniliatiiig posi- 
tion/^ said Beaiiclerk on another occasion, ^Hhan to he 
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mmiiijmm. Bklz, Blaii? liad anb’d oliis/’ioii ‘wkotd.e}! ke 
ikoitgM tto mj msji of a modem ffge coiiM liavf mm 5 lies! 
CkdPM, Ye% Bixf replied JoMison. ' “' snan}' raeiL raauj 
womens many ekildjen/* Eorvv^'lij kc^ffcver. gof; or* 
very wellj and before long bad tbe Mgli boiionr of driiikiii.g 
a bottle of port witk JobMon at tlie IRt^^e, zr.n 
after a little aHtoMograpMcal sketc-b. tbe eiiiphatic ap- 
IproTalj ^^Qkhe mo yoiix baiidj I bavo iTkeii a iilupg to 

• In a very short time Boswell was on a-ibiicioatlj easy 
terms with Jobnsoas not merely to iVeanent Iiis leyecs "but 
fco ask him to dmner at tbo MEra*. He gathered njA 
Ibongb witbimt tbe skill of Ms lauai* pc'-iforrannces^ gomc*| 
fegments of tbe eoaversationai feast. Tbe great inoar 
aimed another Mow or two p,t Scotch prejadices^.*' 7o an 
iiiilneky compatriot of BoPweli% whocIabEed for Mscoiin- 
itrj a great many noMe wild prospects/'" Tobiisoii repiiedj 
*'*' I believe^ sir, jon bave a great many^ Horway* fcooj lias 
noble wild prospects : and Lapland is remiHkable lor pro- 
digious aoM© wild prospects. Bat, sir^ let me tell jon tbe 
noblest prosp ect.wbicb a Seotebman ever secs,, is tk© bigli 
road that leads Mm to England,” Tboagb Boswell malvos a 
eligbt remoastranee about tbe rude gTaiideiir of Eatnre 
'as seen m Caledonia^” be sjnipatlmed in tMs i¥i.tb I'lis 
teacher, ' Johnson said afterwards,, that lie never knew' aiij 
one with stick a gust for London,”' Before long be wa^ 
ti’^ing Bosweirs tastes by asking him in G-reenwdcb Park^ 
Is not this very fine f* YeSj sir/*’ replied tka promising 

disciple, but not equal to Fleet Street” “ Yon, are right, 
sir,” said tbe sage ; and Boswell Eliistrates bis dictum by 
tbe antbority of a very/asMonable baronet/* and, more- 
over, a baronet bpm Eydai, who declared that tbe fragrance 
of a Maf 'evening m tbe coantry might be voiy welij 'bml 



tLa;i aia j-^i'eliv.Tea of aiaBibean ai tlie plaj?ionse. 

Ib Biore seiious moods Jolmsoa deliglited Ms mew disciple 
Iw uisciissioBs iipoa tlieologicalj social^ aad literaiy topics„ 
He argued witli am iiafortmiiate Mend of Bosweli's^ wliOrSe 
raintl, if. appears, iiarl ‘been poisoned^l);/ Hiimej and wbo 
rioreoYCi'y la'^h enoiigii to -aiidertake tlie defence of 
principles of political ec^nalitj. JohnsoMs view of all 
propagators of new opMons was toieraMj simple, 
and oilier sceptical innovators^” lie said^ are vinii men/ 
and will graliij tliemseives at anj expense. Trath 'wiB; 
not afford s'fifdcfent food to tlieir vanity ; so tliey liavaj 
betaken .tbeniselves' to error* Trntlij sir, is a coW' v/liidiv" 
will yield sneJi people no more aailkj and so tliej are gone 
to milk tflie bull” On another occasion poor Boswell/ 
not yet acquainted witk tlie master^s prejudices,, quoted 
witb licarfcj laig'liter a very strange ” story wMcli Hmine 
had told him of Jolmsoa. According to Hume, JoIibboe 
' had said that he would stand before a battery of cannon! 
to lestoro €pn?pca;tioE toils fsill powers r And would 11 

not sir!” tliniirlered out the sage -wltli flaslilng eyes and 
felireatening gestures, Boswell judiciously bow’ecl to the 
slomj and diverted Jolinsoids attention. Another laani- 
fcstation of oidliodox prejudice was less temble.’ Boswell 
told Jolmson that bo bad beard a Quaker woman preack 
A wosiian^s preacMngi” said Johnsoiij is like a dog% 
walking on bis Lind legs. It is not done well ; but yo\i 
are smrpiised to &id It done at alL” 

So £ri(3ii.c0.y bad the pa,irbeeomej that when Eosw''ell left 
England to continue bis studies at FtecM, Jolmson accoin*- 
panied Iifm in the stage-coacb to Haroiebj^ amnsfrig Iiito. 
on the way l)y Ms •fraMm^ess of addi'ess to feilow-pj-jssen- 
gers^ .and by tb© roiaeity of his appetite. gave Mm 
%mm ©xcelleii’S advice^ ressavMng of a moth wliieh teb 


and I belicTe its name was Boswell/^ ' He refuted, Berkeley^ 
by stiiking Ms foot wife miglity force agaiisJ a Lixge 
stoaej till lie rebounded from ii As fee cdiip put out tc 
sea Bosw^ell watched him from the deckj, wMlst .lie rem^unecl 
“rollbgMs majestic frame in Ms usual manner.” And 
so the friendsMp was cemented^ thongli Bostvell disap 
peared for a time from fee scenes tmvelled on th©' Conti- 
nent, and visited Paoli in Corsica. A frieiidij letter.or two 
kept lip fee- eoimexioii til Boswell retimed in 1766, with 
Ms head friE. of Corsica 'and a projected book of travels. - 
- ^ In the next year, 1767, occurred an incident upon which 
Boswel dwells wife extreme eomplaceney. iJohnsoii was 
in' the' habit of -sometinies reading in the Kiiig^s library, 
and it came into the head of Ms in,ajesty feat he should 
like to see the nnconfe monster upon whom he had be- 
stowed a pension. In spite of his semi-hnmoroiis JaeoM- 
tisM, there' was probably, not a more loyal subject. In. his 
maiestvVs- domiaions. '-''‘Lovaltv is a rrord too often used, 
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.sribsitced to tlie King Minself^ graciously aiithoiised 
its p'O-bliGalioE* WI 1011 lie was preparing Ms biograp'ky^ 
lie piiblisHed tills account witk tli© letter to Cliesterfield 
in a sma.,11 paiiipbJet sold at a proMMtory price^ in order 
to seciore tlie coppight. 

I tlnd/^ said J olinson afterwards, tliat it docs a man 
good to be tjilked to by iiis sovereign. In tb.6 first place 
a man cannot be in a passion.” Wliat other advantages 
he perceived must he niiknown, for here the oracle was 
intonrupted. But whatever the advantages, it could 
-haidly he them,, that' there would' .he 

“ rooni' for tlio hearty cut and tlinist retorts wMch anliven'ed 
-Ms ' Ordinary talk. To ns accor^iingly the conversation 
.cMeiy iat6rest3ii:g .as illustrating what Johnson meant.hy ' : 
Jiis politeness. He found that , the King wanted .Mfii to ' 

: talk, 'and' he.' talked accordingly. He .spoke .in a 
manly spanner, -with a sonorons voice/* and not in the 
siihdaed tone customary at formal receptions. He dilated 
tipoa various literary topics, on the libraries of Oxford 
and Cambiidg©, on some contempomry controversiesj, on 
the quack Dr. Hill, and upon the reviews of the day. All 
that is worth repeating is a complimentary passage which 
shows Johnson’s possession of that courtesy which rests 
npon sense and self-respect. The King asked whether he 
was writing anjiiMng, rmd Johnson excused himself by 
saying that he had toM the world what he knew for the 
present, and had done his part as a writer.” I should 
Imvc thought so too/’ said the King, yon had not 
written so ■well" Ko man/’' said Johnson, ^^coMd have 
paid a Mgher coHipliment ; and it was fit for a King to 
pay— 4t was decisive.” When asked if he had replied, he 
said, Ho, sir. 'When the King had said it, it was to b©. 
It wa-s not for me to bmdy,.s5mlitie$ with ciy sovereign/’ 
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Jolmson was not the less deiiglited« S::‘V^ lie said to 
tlie librarian^ they may talk of tlie King &b tkey 
but lie is the finest gentleman I liaTe e\easw,nd’ Ami 
be afterwards compared liis mamiors to tbsse of Louis 
XIV.j and liis favouritej Gliaiies II. G-oMsiiiitiL, says 
Bos well, was silent during tlie narratiYe^ because (so Iris 
kind friend supposed) lie was jealous of the iioiioor psud 
to tke dictator. Etit kis natural simplicity prevailecL He 
ran to JolmsoBj and exclaimed in kind of. fliitte?/ 
‘^Wellj you acquitted yourself in tins coBTersation better 
tban I. Bkould Lave done, for I slioiiM liay© bowed , and 
stammered tki*ougli tlie wliole of it.” ■ 

: Tbe years 1768 and 1769 ?/ere a period of great excite- 
ment for Boswell. He was carrying on various love 
aiiams, wMcli ended witk kis marriage in tbs end of 1769, 
He was ^ plIMiskmg.■ Ms kook upon Corsica ' and paying 
homage to il^li, who arrived m England in tlie aiituniii 
of tke sam-O' year. , Tke kook .appeared in ihe begin, iiiEg 'Ol 
1768,, and he -kegs Ms .Mend Temp.le'to repeat ,al tkat^is 
said about it, but witk tke restriction that he is to conceal 
all cmimte, ^ He particularly wanted Gray .opinion, as Gray 
was a friend of Temple's. Gray^s opinion, not conveyed 
to Boswell, was expressed by kis calling it a dialogue 
between a 'green goose and a kero.” Boswell, wko was culti- 
vating tke society of various eminent people, exclaims 
triumphantly in a letter to Temple (April 26, 1768), I am 
realy tke great man now.” J olinson and Hume had called 
upon him on the same day, and Garrick, Iranklm, and Ogle- 
tkorpe also partook of Ms ^‘‘admirable diimers and good 
claret.” This,” he says, with tke sense that he deserved 
his honours, is enjoying tke fruit of lay labours, and 
appearing like the friend of Paoli.” Johnson ia vain 
expressed a wish that he would empty Ms head of 
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CoKica, which liad tiled it too loBg.®' Empty my keac! 
of CoTsica ! Empty it of liononTj empty it of tieadsliip,, 
empty i.t of piety l^’* exelaims the ardent youtk Tlie next 
yes^ accordingly saw Boswell^s appearance at tlie Stratford 
Jubilee, wlieielie paraded to tlie admiration of allbelioMers 
in £ costume described by Mmself (apparently) ui a glov/- 
ing article in tlie Loiidon Magazine, it wrong, sird^- 
be took speedy opportunity .of inquiring from, tlie, oracle, 
ailkrt singiilaR^^^ in order- to make people stare!” 

" Yes/^ replied Joliiisoii, if you do it by pn-^agating 
ermt^ aii.d indeed it is wrong in any way. There is in 
'■liionaii nature a general incliaation to io,ake people stare,,, 
and 6¥ei'y wise man has liimself to cur©, of it, and does ■, 
ciire Mmselfr - If you wish to make people .stare ,by doing 
better than otliers, why make them star© till tliey stare 
their eyes out. But consider bow easy it is tc make 
- people star© by beiiig absurd — a proposition - wMeli li© , 
proceeds to lEustrat© by examples perhaps less telling tlian 
Boswelb recent perforniaiice, 

Tlie sage was less eoiriiiiuiiica.tive on the question of 
maniage, thongli BosweE bad anticipated some instnie- 
■ 'tive conversation, ” upon that topic, --- His sole rein,ark ivas-,:, 
om from wbieb BosweE bimbly differed.” JolmsoB 
maintatiiisd' that & wife' was not tbe worae,- - for being 
learned. Bioswell, on tb© other hand, defined the proper 
diBgTee of intelligence to be desired in. a female eompanioii 
by soma verses ia wMeh Six Thomas Overbury says that 
a wife shotdd have ’ some knowledge, and be by nature 
wise, not learned much by art,^^ Johnson said afterwards 
that Mrs. Eoweli was in a proper degree inferior to her 
linsbaivl. So far as we can , tell, she seems to have 
been a really sensible and good woman^ who kept her 
huaband^s absuTciities in check, and was, In her way^ 





isosweii naa me mnom ox iiiT»?oaiieing me i-wo oo- 
jects of liis idolatry^ Jolmson and Paolij and on aiiotkei 
occasion entertained a party inclndiiig^ Goldsinitli and 
Garrick and .EeynoMs, at Ms lodgings in OM Bond Street. 
We can still see tke meeting more distinctly tiian many 
feliat JiaTe keen swallowed "by a few flays of oblivion. 'They 
waited for one of the party^ J ohnsoa Hndly maiataining 
that' sis ought to he kept' waiting for ose^ if the '^one 
would snler more hy the others sitting down than , the 
six ■ 'hy waiting. ■ MeanwMie Garrick played round 
Johnson'' : -with , &-:■ fond ... vivaeityj ■, taking hold, ■: of ■.■■the 
breasts .of '.Ms., coat^ looking up in „.Ms , face wi'th ,a lively 
archness/^ 'and complimentiiig Mm on Hs good health. 
Goldsmith strutted about bragging of his dressy of which 
Boswell/ in the serene consciousness, of .supeiioiity 'to such 
weakness^' thought.- him . serioiisiy vain. me telJ 

you/ said. -Goldsmithy ^^-when my tailor brought^home my 
Moom-coloiired coat, he said, ^Sir, I have a favour to 
"beg of you; when anybody aslts you who made youi 
clothes, be pleased to mention J oiin FEby, at the Harrow, 
Water Lane.^ ‘ *^Why, sir/^ said tFobnson, “that was 
because he knew that the strange colour would attract 
crowds .to -gaze.'' at it, and thus they might hear of Mm, and 
sea how well he could mak# a coat even of so absurd ' a 


Dioom-coioujeo coam, mi some oi ms diiis are preservea. 
On the day of this dinner he had delivered to GoMsmith 
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kloktefs of Saakspoare. Presently t-j.c pa* rtf t.!sCT.sist.c] 
Mrs, llontagiZy ^rliose Sssaj izpon iare k'ji roatc'o 

some noise, JokasoE knd a respecij for kor, kd U 
great measure by a sense of ber Hberaiity to Ir’s f ;iert£'i k'lic'S 
Williams, of wkom more must to said 'Hw 

paid bar some treroandoiis ccmpliineats, obser'^rog that, 
some CMna plates wMcb bad beionged to Queen Elisabstb 
and to her, bad no reason to be asliamed of a possessor m 
little Inferior to tbe fii’st. But be bad bis usual profes- 
sional contempt fe feer amateur peiformances in literatiu'e* 
Her defence of Sbakspeare against Yoltalre did ber bonoTiej 
be admitted, but it would do nobody els© lionoiir, " bfo, 
sdr, tber© is no real criticism in it: none sbowiiig tlie 
beauty of tbongbt, as formed on tbe workings of tbe bitoaan 
beartd^ Mrs.- Montagu was reported oticq to baYe eoiii"- 
plimented. a modem tragedian, probably Jepbsoa, by say- 
ing, tremble for Sbakspeare/^ Wlieii Sbakspeare/^ said 
, Jobnsoa, ^^bas -got' Jepbsoa for Ms rival and ,lfrs. Moiitagii-- 
for Ms defeiider 5 -:beisi]QL -a poor state indeed” - Tiieconver-:- 
sation went on to a recently pubiisbed book, 

Elements of Oriticmu^ wMcb Johnson praised, wliilst (lolci- 
smitb said more truly, It is easier to write tbat book tbaii 
to read it.” Jobnson went on to speak of other critics, 

There is no great merit,” be said, in telling Iiow many 
plays bav 0 ghosts In them, and bow this gliost is better 
than that. You must show bow teiror is impresEed on tbe 
bmmaii. heart. In tbe description of night in ^iaebeth tbe 
■beetle and -ib©. -bat detract the general idea of dark* 
ness-'—lnspissated gloom/* 

After BoswelJis marriage be disappeared for mirt 
time from London, and Ms correspondenco with Jolinsoi? 
dropped, as h© says, without coldness, from pm:© procias- 
Ikation, H© did not return to Lomioii till I77'I In Ihr 
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s/pifiEg of and the follmtiBg jssr ke reaewed kis oM 
kiikits of mtirti^Lejj sjid iiiqiakedisto Jolm^oa'’sopMoiiiipo'ii 
¥a'i.oiis subjects Migiu-g item, ghosts to Itersrj ciitioism* 
Tke keiglit to wMch lie bad lissn in. tli© doctors good 
opiiiioa was marked by seveml symptoms. He was asked 
to diiie at Joliiisoi 3 ;s koiise upon Easter day^ 177S; and 
observes tliat Ms enriosit j was as mncli gratified as by a 
j'lreyioni;; dinner with Eonssean in the wilds _,pf ,Henf 
o.bateI/\ "Me was now able to report^ to the amazement of 
many i:igif.irGrs 3 , tliat tjoknsoiik establisliiii. 6 iit rras quite 
orderly* Tlie meal consisted, of very good sonp^ a boEed , 
leg of mrb spinacli^ a veal pie^ and a rice pudding. 
,4 stioBgei testimony of good-wiE was Ms election,;, by 
tloMisoifs influences into tka Club. It ongM apparently 
^ tc ' l) 0 : ' 'said ' tbat Jobnson- forced Mie upon tk© Club by - 
letting it bo understood tliatj till Boswell was admitted^ 
EO other candidate would Iiave a cliaiie©. Boswell^ liow- 
©veif;, i/vas; as Ms proposer saidy a tborouglily clubable” 
mms and once a m, ember, Ms good k’oiiioiir seemed Ms 
popularity. Oa the important eveniiig; Boswell dined at 
Beauclerk^s witii his proposer and some other members. 
The talk turned upon G-oIdsinitb^s merits ; and Jolinson 
:aot only defended his poetry, bat preferred him as a Ms- 
torian to Eobertson. Such a Judgment could he explained 
in Boswe'Dls opinion by nothing but JolinsoMs dislike to 
the Seoteli. Once before, when Boswell had mentioned 
Eobertson in order to meet JohnsoMs condemnation of 
Scotch litOKitoe in general, Johnson had evaded Mm; 

Siir, I love Eoberiison, and I won*t talk of Ms booL^* On 
the present occasion he said that he would give to Robert- 
son the advice offered by an old college tutor to a pupil ; 

read over your compositions, and whenever you meet with 
a paBEffge wMeh you think particularij fine, strike it out.’" 
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' ' A good aaecdoto of Goldsiuitii fcilIoTrefi Jolmsoii had 

' said to Mm oace in the Poets’ Comer at WestaniBsterj-- 

‘J Forsitan et aostmia aoniaii la! seek* to 

; '! Wliea they got to Temple Bar CrDidsmitli poml’ecl t:> 

i , headB of the Jacobites upon it and slily snggctsted^— » 

>iv . ; ' ■ ForBitm et Eostima nomeii miscoMtar 

, J ohnson next pronoimced a critical Jiidgnient wHch sho'old 

; ' ' be set against many sins of that kind, . H© praised the 

^ [\ Pilgrim's FwgressYmj waimlyj and suggested that Bnnjan 

■1 ' had probably read Spenser, 

-Mter more talk the gentlemen went to the Club; and 
< ‘ poor Boswell lemsined trembling with an' aiixiety'-'which^ 

. ! eTen the claims of Lady Di Beanclerk^s coaveisation could 

. j not dissipate. The welcome news of Ms election w'as 

! brought ; and Boswell went to see Burke for the first time^v 

I and to receive a hnmorons charge feoni Johnson, pohiting 

. ' [ out the conduct expected from him as a good nieiaber, 

y ' ' Perhaps some hints were given as to betrayal of confidence. 

Boswell seems at any rate to have had a certain reserve in 
repeating Club talk. 

This intimacy with Johnson was about to receive a more 
|j _ .. public and even more impressive stamp. The antipathy 

to Scotland and the Scotch already noticed was one of 
^ Johnson^s most notorious .crotchets. The origm, of the pie» 
j '*>’ Judice was forgotten by Joinson" himself, though he was 

; . ' / I willing to accept a theory started by old Sheridan that it 

resentment for the betrayal of Charles I. There is, 

, 'however, nothing surprising in Johnson’s partaking a pre- 

“ ' ' ' judice common enough from the days of his youth, when 

' * each people ^suppe^ed itself to have been cheated by the 
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; iiiad iB^lifkraen resmted t-ke adTant of swams of 

i n^ridy 'adveiitoeffij. t-aikijig witk a sk^aiige accent and kmg-* 

:i:g fecgctlier mih lionourabk but vexatioES pei^istexica 
4 k)iMson was bj wbat was, after all, a nateai de- 

^ ^ leBce :igaiiist !Eriglisli prejudice* He declared tliafc tli« 

fecot*!!! v?er** always ready to lie pa. eacb other’s ■ bekiifJ' 
; , llie irislij,” he said, are not la a conspiracy to cheat till 

[; world 'by false representations of the merits of then coimtiy .. 

I men. hfo, sir, the Msh are. a iair people ^ they never speak 

; well of one anotlien” There 'ivss another difereiica, He 

always expressed a generous resentment against the tyranny 
exercised by .English riileiB over the Irish people. To some 
' one who defended tie restrietioa of Irish' trade for the 

pod of Englisk nierchaats, he said, Sir, yon tallc the 
iaiigiiage oi a savage. What 1 sir, would yon prevent any 
leediiig thems^ves, .if by any honest means' 

, , ,tliey .can.;, do it 1 It was bettor to hang or diowa people ' 
atoap,” than weaken them by^ioirelenting persecution. 
He felt some tenderness for Catholics, especially ■ whoBi ■' 
oppressed, and a hearty antipatliy towards prosperous Pres- 
byterians, I'he Lowland Scotch were typified by John 
iililox, ...in. regal’d ..tO' whoiE he expressed a hope, a.ft0r view* ' 
tli0 . 1111.118, ot St. .* 4 iicir 6 W'’'s, that ' ho was • biirled ' the'' 

highway.’’ 

I Ms sturdy British and High Church prejudice did not 
prevent the worthy doctor feom having many warn feiend- 
sliips with Scotclmen, and helping many distressed Scotch- 
meii in. London, Most of the amanuenses employed ' for ■' 
Ms Dkiionmy were ScotcM But he nourished the pre* 

^ Jiidice the more ajs giving an excellent pretext for many 
j keen gibes, “bcotch leaniing,” 'he said, for example, 

^ ^ ^ . ; like bread in a besieged town, Eveiy man gets a .mouth- 

^ ,■ _ : ivl but ao man a bellyfol/’ Once Btrahan said in aa- 
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swer to sota© zhudm "Well, sir,, Clod 

Scotland/^ OertaiBlj/^ replied JoIaisoE, hwt we 


mac 

le It ici iScor, 

cnmeci ; and 

rStn 

diaiij) but God 

made heli/'^' 

isoa 

to feel both 1 

hiiimpli and 

! gre 

at man to aeci 

ompaiiy him 

jou; 

mal of the to 

•111' appeared 

Johnson liiinse 

If wrote m 


alarm ¥rlien ii© induced the great la; 


account of it^ wMch is not without iiiterestj tliougii it is 
In Ms dignified stylsj wMch does not condescend to Bos* 
wellian touches of ckaracten In I;7-73 the Scoteh High- 
lands m^ere -still a little known regiouj Jiistifying a book 
; :deseripti¥© . of" manners and and touching upon 

antiquities now the ■ commonplaces of iEinumemMe guide 
, books, ■■Scott- was. ..still an infant^ and the day of entlxu*" 

. siasnij. real or affected^ for mountain scenery had not yet 
dawned. ;. . Meither of ■ the travellerSy as Boswell remarfaj 
cared much fe- beauties.” ■: Johnson.' says -qiialjitly " 
-on. the shores of, Loch ^HesSj. vdil - very readily - .oeciii 
■ that iMs.-iiMforinity of barroiincss can aiiard, very little 
amusement to the traveller ; that it is easy to sit at home 
'.and conceive .rocks; and heath and waterialls; and that 
these journeys are. ■ useless labours^ which neither impreg- 
nate the imagination nor enlarge the miderstandi.iig.” And 
though he shortly afterwards sits down on a bank such 
as » writer of romance might have delighted to feign J and '" 
there conceived the thought of Ms bookj he does not seem 
to have felt much enthusiasm. He checked Boswell for 
describing a hill as inmiense,” and told him that it was 
only a ‘^considerable protubBrance.” Indeed it is not 
surprising if he sometimes grew weary in long rides upon 
Highland ponies, or II, when weatherbdtuid in a remote vil 
iage'in Skye, he, declared that this was a waste of life.” 
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e>«tem .„..» Iwi 4 ; 7“‘ *>“8 ‘1>. 

ffAW-n fc>t. A:.cWs, Aberdeen, Banff 

rndPt pT®’, There they took to holes' 

on tht^^rol landed 

a .Srt 

Ip-afrth ' or fo d °? Harrat® their adventnres at 

rJat’ ” how Johnson grieved over 

^ , 5 *5Msfe aeal of Knox’s disciples seri ' 

oujy inYto-trgoted stories of second-sight, cross-examinS 

- the’antheS;^ 

and felt nis piety grow warm among the ruins 

li ted h^f ^^^^«Uers 

a« ted by toe vanous worries incident to their nositim, 
poor osweff came in for some severe blows. But he 

T™ S TT' “ ■‘“ ’ ■'"8 i“ ™ 

«a 0. u, :i™ st/rn 

Jut '; ■ taeb, "I f„ . 

nie* iia goi^ seandalo'iislT dnmk nn nna •* t 

ly inquiring too cuiiously into his reasons for not wear 
nn proionadly, he permitted himself to say in Ws 
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Journal tbat he was so mucli pleased with sonio pretty 
ladies^ maids at the Duke of Argyll^s^ that he felt he could 

have heed a knight-errant for them/ and Ms veiiemhl© 
feEow-traveller ” read the passage without ceiismiBg his 
levity. The great man himself could he ©qnaUy volatile, 

I ham often thought f he observed one day, to Bosweil^s 
aniiisementj that if I kept a seiagMoj the ladies should 
@11 vrear linen gowns ” — as more cleanly. The pair agreed 
, In trying to stimulate the feudal zeal of various Highland ' 
chiefs with whom they came in contact^ and who were 
nnreasonahie enough to show a hankering after the Iimmes 
of civilization. ' 

Though Johnson seems to have been generally :on 'Ms'^ 
'.best hehaviour, he- had a rough encomter -or 
some of the more civilized natives. Besv/eli piloted hhii 
safely through a visit to Lord Monboddo^ a man of real 
ahiJity, though the, proprietor of crochets m eccentric m 
JohnsoMs, and consequently divided ftom Mm by strong 
^mutual prejudices. At Auchinleck lie was less: fortunate.' 

; The oldli-ird^ who was the staunchest of WliigSj"-haii: iiot- 
-.-reEshed Ms soMs hero-worship*, There is nae hope for ■ 

'.. Jamie, -mon I Jamie, is gaen clean -gyte. ■ What do '-'you "'' 
: tMnk, mon f ■ He^'s done wi^ PaoM — he^s - off wi^ the land- -'' 
louping scoundrel of a Corsican, and who^s tad do you 
, think he’s .pinned himself to now, monf ’’ Here/' sayS' 
Bir Walter Scott, the authority for the story, the old 
judge summoned up a sneer of most sovereign contempt. 
*A dominie, mon— an auld dominie— he keeped a schuie 
and caanld it an acaademy.”^ The two managed to 
keep the peace till, one day during Johnson’s visfk 
they got upon Oliver CromwelL Boswell suppresses 
the scene with obvious reluctance, his openness being 
checked for once by filial respect Scott haa fortii- 
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aa^y presewed the c W of old BosweU’s argument. 

Wat md LromweU done for his country?" asked 
Johnson.. ^ “God, doctor, ha gart Kings' ken that they 
ton a to, m their aeeka” retorted the laird in a 
plrase worthy of JIx'. Carlyle himself. Scott reports one " 
other scene at which respeetahle commentators, like 
Croker, hold up their hands in horror. Should we regret 
or rejoice to say that it involTes an obvious inaccuracy f 
rhe authority, however, is too good to aUowus to suppose 
tliat It was some foundation Adam Saiitk It is 

®id, met Johnson at Glasgow and had an altercation with 
him about the weU-known account of Hume’s death. As 
flume did not die till thx-ee years later, there must be 
soma error m this. The dispute, however, whatever its 
date or subject, ended by Johnson saying to Smith, “ low 
he. what did yon reply ? >' was asked of Smith. 

I Bald, you m'e a son of a .« «^On such tei‘ms ” 

says Scott, “did these two great moralists meet and part 
and such was the classical dialogue between these two 
great teaeieK of raorality/^ 

^ Boswefl found it expedient to atone 

_or hiB long aoseace in the previous year hy staying at 
home Johnson managed to complete Ms account of the 
Moiek Jour, which was published at the end of the year 
Amo^ other consequences was a violent controversy 
^yith the lovers of 0^ Johnson was a thorough scet; 
tic as to the authenticity of the book. His sceptiei^ 
did not repose upon the phflological or antiquarian reason- 
ings, which would be appUcabie in the controversy from 
internal evidence. It was to some extent the expression of 
agenerd mcreduiity which astonished his friends, espe- '. 
eially when contrasted with his for many pue4e 

auperetitions. He could scarcely be induced to admit the 
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tratli of mj aamtiYd wHek struck likri as oddj aaci it 
was long, for example, before lie would belicYe evsii hi tlie 
lasbon 6artli<|iiake, Yet he seriously ciiscuF<scd tlie tmlk 
of secoEd^slgkfc ; ke carefollj lEfestigatefl tb.e. Cockdaue 
gkostr— a goblin wko anticipated some of tlia laodern niie-* 
nomena of so-called spiritualism/' and with aliiosi e(|iial 
absurdity ; he told stories to Boswell about a “ sliailowj 
feeing*^ which had once been seen by Ciwe, aiifl declared 
that h@ had once heard Ms mother call Sam ” when lie 
was at Qxford and she at LickfiBld*. , The apparent incoa- 
siatency was in truth natural enough* Any man who 
cHiigs with' imreasoiiable pertinacity to the prejudices' o|j 
his childhood, must be alternately credulous and sceptical 
in excess. In both cases, he Judges by Ms 'foiicies in cie* 
fiance of eYidence j and accepts and rejects according to 
Ms likes and dislikes, instead of his estimates of logical 
proof, Ossian would be naturaiJy offensive to Johnsoiij, 

, as . one of the' earliest and most remarkable manifestations 
of that growing taste for what was oaM “ hfatee/' as 
opposed to eivilization, of wMch Eoussoau was the gross, t 
Liouthpieco. ¥obodj mora heartily despised tMs fom of 
,, than Johnson. A man who utterly despised the 

gcenery of the Hebrides as eoaipared with G-reenwicli 
Pai'k or Charing Gross, would hardly take ’kindly to the 
: Ossianesque- version of the Biountaiii passion. The book 
struck Hm as sheer rubblish. I iiavs already quoted 
the ', retort - about many men, mmj women, ajid laimj 
children.” man,” he said, on another occasion, 

might ^vrite such stuff for ever, if he wo-oid abandon Mb 
mdnd to, ii” ^ , . ' * . ' ' " 

The precise pokt^^ however, upon wMch he rested Ms 
ease, was the tan^llAbne of the inability of Macpbersoii 
fo produce tha mammripts of w'hich lie had affimeci the 
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e^fcrace. MacpWn wrote a fmous letter to Johnson 
o. T, jiieL t?ie purport can only be mferred from Joimson’; 

sti3, suing retort, 

^ -Mr. James MacPherscn, I liave received yoiir fooHsli 
RRtt impudent latter. , Anj violence offered nle I shafl do 

Lw shall do lor me. I hope I shaH never be deteired 

arifiar ^ 

_ ‘‘What would you have me retract f I thongM your 
Jooii m^uiijjos'cure;^! think it an imposture stilL For 
^ opjjnon I iiave given my reasons to the public, winch 
i here oare you to refute. ¥oux rago I defy. Your 
i^ilities, smoe your Momer, are not so formidable : and 

I “ f If ». to pa, pogarf not 

iT joii sliall prove 

l^ou may piiat thm if jon ^ 

^^Sah. Johnsoh/'^ 

And so laying in a tremendous cudgel, the old gentle- 
oan (he was now sixty-six) awaited the assault which 

Lowew/r. wssffl a ^ 


»weu again came to London, and renewed 
soteh discussions. He attended a meeting 
’ i^lub, and found the laembers disposed 
'Imson’s^ tenderness to the stories about 
Boswell heroically avowed his own belief. 
” ho said, “ is enough for me, though not 
K.!. mat wffl not liU a quart bottle, will 
• I am Med with belief,” « Are you 3” 
iliea cork it • ' 

this and the next few years that Boswell 
necessfuJly in gathering materials for his 
he only met Johnson in the eountrv la 
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1779j for gome imexplained reasoa^ he was lazy m EiaklBg 
notes I in 1780 and 1781 he was absent from London ; 
and In the following year, JohnsoB was visibly decliiiiiig- 
The tenonr of JoimEon's life was intemipted diniiig tills 
period by no remarkable incidents^ and Ms literary 
activity was not great, altlioiigli the composition of the 
Mves of ike Poets falls between 1777 and If SOt 
mind, however, as represented by Ms talk, was dn vinll 
vigour* , . . I will take in. order of time a few of the passages 
.recorded by Boswell, wMch may serve .'for various reasons'' 
to afford the best illustration of Ms character* Yet it 
maybe worth while once more to repeat the warning 


ovju a, waicii n© naa lormeriy ' inaae, 

that., there, are - i&w ways in v/hicli a. man can be more 
innocently employed than in getting money On another 
occasion Johnson observed with equal truth, if less 
originality, that ■ cultivating . kindness was an important 
part of .life, as well as money-making.,. Johnson '..then 
asked ..to see -a country lad whom he had recommended to 
Strahan .as an apprentice* He asked for five giiinea'S'#!! 
Recount, that he might give one to the boy* “ 3^ay, If a 
man recommends a boy and does notliing for Mm, it is 
sad work.” A little, thick short-legged boy ” was accord- 
ingly brought into the courtyard, wHther Johnson and 
Boswell descended, and the lexicographer bending him- 
self down administered some good ad me to the awe- 
struck lad with slow and sonorous solemnity,” eiidin-g by 
the presentation of the guinea* 

In the evening the pair formed part of a corps of pa% 
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witSj” led by Sir Joshua EeynoIdSj to the benefit of Mm 
AMagdoiij who had been a frequent model of the painter. 
Jolinso-Q praised Gamck*® prologues, and Boswell kiadlj 
reported the eulogy lo Garrick, with whom he sapped at 
BeaiieIeTk*s. Garrick treated him to a mimicry oi 
Jolmsoii, repeating, with pauses and half-whistling/® the 
.lines,--- ' 


Os liomiai sublime declit— ccelumque t-uerl 
Jttssit-— ©t ©rectos ad sidera toliere wiltus : 


looking downwards, and at the end touching the ground 
ifith a contorted geBticulation. Garrick was generaHy 
fealous of Joliiisoa^s light opinion of him, and used to 
take :OSMils old master, saying, Dawy has some convifial 
pleasantry about him, but ^tis a futile fellow.*^ , 

, ,]li*ext day^j at .Thrales®, Johnson fell foiil of Gray, one 
of Ms : pet aversions* Boswell denied- that Gray was dull 
in poetry* replied Johnson^ «^he was dull iai 

company, dull in Ms closet, dull everywhere. He was 
diill in a new way, and that made people think Mm 
great* He was a mechanical poet.” He proceeded to say 
that there were only two good stanzas in the Megif» 
JolinsoMs criticism was perverse] but if we w^ere to 
collect a few of the judgments passed by^ contemporaries 
upon each other, it would be scarcely exceptional in, its 
want of appreciation. It is rather odd to remark that 


which seems strangely out of place when he is measured by 
more, receii:!} . standards. . 

A clay or two afterwards some one rallied JoIibbob on 
Ms appearance at kirs. AbingdoMs benefit. Why did 
you got” he asked. “Bid you see!” sir/* 

Did you hear ? ” “ Ifo, air.” Why, then, sir, did you 
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gOf “Because, sir, she is a favotmte of the public- 
and when the pubKc cares the thousandth part for you 
that It does for her, I wih go to jour benefit too.” 

e day after, BosweU won a hat from Lady Bi 
Beauelerk by venturing to ask Johnson what he did with 
he_oKnge.peel which he used to pocket. Johnson 
received the question amicably, but did not dear the 

left m the dark It must be said, he seraned thm 
and he let &em dry, but what he did mth them next hJ 
never could be prevailed upon to tell.” “ISTay 
ryhed Johnso^ “you should say it more emphaticLli;!! 

friendVtoS” 

Orforf 7”“ *”1™'! ‘‘•S™ <«>■“ 

too™ fil (“ I«=) reo.i,.d the e.m. 

honoul from Dublin. It is remarkable, however that 

S-s\hns“t^- """ 

Ma^n -^n P “"T -"f"" 

inMa-on’s p/y passages 

m Ma.ons.E?/n^fa, he conceded that there were « now md 

then some good imitations of Maton’s bad manner.” After 

Zr'’"S' »' *1“ “1-ltoe.e of ^ 

Street. ^ Why, sir, said Johnson, “Fleet Street has a 
jeiy animated appearance, hut I think that the fuU tide 
of human existence is at Charing Cross.” He added a 
taUow.chandler who had made a for- 

^ratry. He grew so tired of his retreat, that he hof^^ed 
toknow the meltmg-days of his successor, that he mfcht 
be present at the operation, ^ 
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rarity of good humour in life. One Mend mentioned hj 
Boswell was, he said, acid, and another muddy. At last, 
stretching himself and turning with complacency, he 
obsOTred, “ I look upon myself as a good-humoured fel- 
low”— a bit of self-esteem against which Boswell pro- 
tested. Johnson, he admitted, was good-natured ; bat was 
too irascible and impatient to be good-humoured. On 
reaching Cambridge’s house, Johnson ran to look at the 
boolcs. “ Mr. Johnson,” said Cambridge politely, “ I 
am going with your pardon to accuse myself, fori' have 
the same custom which I perceive you have. But it 
seems odd - that one should have such a desire to look at 
the hacks of books.” “ Sir,” replied Johnson, wheeling 
about at the words, “ the reason is very plain. Know- 
ledge is of two kinds. We know a subjetst ourselves, or 
we know where we can and information upon it. When 
we inquire into any subject, the first thing we have to do 
is to know what books have treated of it.’ This leads us 
to look at catalogues, and the backs of books in libraries.” 

A pleasant talk followed. Johnson denied the value 
attributed to historical reading, on the ground that we 
know very little except a few facts and dates. All the 
colouring, he said, was conjectural. Boswell chuckles 
over the reflection ttat Gibbon, who was pre-sent, did not 
take up th.e,0ndgels for Ms favourite study, though the first- 
fruits of his labours were to appear in the following year. 
“Probably he did not like to trust himself with Johnson.” 

The conversation presently turned upon the Beggar's 
Oj)em, and Johnson sensibly refused to beUeve that’ any 
man had been made a rogue by seeing it. Yet the moralist 
felt bound to utter some condemnation of such a perform- 
ance, and at last, amidst the smothered amusement of 
Ihe company, collected himself to give a heavy stroke : 
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^tliere is in ifc/^ lie saidy ^^sucli' a lahefadaiwn of all 
praeiples as may be dangerous to moralitj^^?^ 

A discussion, followed as to wlietlier SlieiidaB was riglit 
for refusing to alI.ow Ms wife to contmm© as a public 
ginger. Jokiison defended Mm witb all tlie Mgli spirit 
of a Eoman senator.” He resolved wisely and nobly^ to- 
be sura. . 'He is a brave, man* Would not a gantleman 
be disgraced by ba'vfng Ms wife sing publicly for bire 1 
HOj sir^ tiiere can, be no doubt bere. I know not if I 
sliould not prepare myself for a public singer as readily as. 
lei nij 'W.ife be,. O-tie,” 


den, ounce the . politics of tbs, ,day. He asserted that 
. poll tics,, had -com, e, to mean notMng but tbe art .of .■ rising. 
M '-tbe woiid. He contrasted tbe absence of ■ any .prim*' 
eipleS' witb, tbe state, of tbe national mind during the stormy 
clays- of tb© seventeentb century. ■ This gives' tb© pitb., 
of " JolinstoMs ' political prejudices. ,He. bated. Wbigs 
.blindly ^from. bis .cradle'; hut be justMed-Ms. baked on. tbe 


mucb Justice., , ' 

In 1776, Boswell found Johnson Tejoieing in the pro 
Bpeet of a Journey to Italy with tbe Tbrales. Before 
starting li© was to take a trip to tbe country, in wbicb 
Boswell agreed to Join. BosweU gathered up various 
bits of advice be, fore their departure. One seems to bave 
eonimencled itself to Mm as specially availabl© for prac- 
tice. A man who bad been drinking freelv/^ 'saidtb© 
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«<iicrfotj0, tJir-u^h he 

Sa lim 

IJ ^1 eoEipaHy, bettsi- coimnifiacy of 

or;r. r; rj 

yersity CoUege, who chose with Boswell to act in oppo- 
sition to a very sound bit of aoVlca given by Johion 
soon afteiwards— perhaps with soma reference to the pro- 
cee^g. Sever speak of a man in hk own presence' • it 
IS alwap indeHcate and may be offensive.” Thl two how' 
ever discussed Johnson without reserve. The Maste said 
, that ho would nave given Johnson a hundred pounds for a 
discoTOa on the British Constitution; and Boswell su^-’ 
gasted „hat Johnson should wiite two volumes of no 
^reat bu^ upon Church and State, which sho'ald comprise 
■ le wno.e substance of the argument. « He should Let 
a fort on toe confines cf each.” Johnson was not unna- 

I Whv riTrt "1^ Siwled out, 

Wiij slionld I be always ifxiulBg f ” ^ 

I^en% they went to see 'L. Adams, the doctor’s 
old faend, who had been answering Hume. Boswell, who 
I one s best to court the asquaintanee of Toltaire 
Eousseau, Wilkes, and Hume him-self, felt it desimble to 
. reprove A^ for having met Hume with civility He 

Cf toe in a long speech, observing 

2® the connemon between theory and pmotice, and rf 

wer- «f’ ^ practical application, that, if an infidel 

weie ab^once vain and ugly, ha might he compared to 
Ciceros beautiful image of Virtue”-. which would, as he 























ItoEj Watfs paiiaer^ wlio said to him^ I aeU iere. 

what all the world desires to have— jjoees?-.” Thence 
went to Lichfield, and met more of the rapidly 
Bing circle of Johnson’s oldest friends. Hers Boswell 
a little scandalized by Johnson’s warn exclamation 
pening a letter—" One of the most (ireadfui tbiny^ 
has happened in my time ! ” This tamed out to be tL 
1 of Thrale’s only son. Boswell thought the phrase 
dgforthe event, and was sometime before he could 
a proper concern. He was, however, “curious to 


wishes to propagate his name 


same category with the sentiments of the heir of Auehin- 
leek. Johnson, however, calmed down, but resolved to 
huny back to London. They stayed a night at Taylor’s, 
who remarked that he had fought a good many battles 
for a physician, one of their common friends. “But yon 
should consider, sir,” said Johnson, “that by every one 
of your victories he is a loser ; for every man of whom 
you get the better wiU be very angry, and resolve not to 
employ him, whereas if people get the better of yon in 
argument about him, they will think ‘ Wa’E send for 
Dr. nevertheless !’” 

It was after their return to London that Boswell won 
the greatest triumph of Ms MendsMp. He earned through 
a negotiation, to wMch, as Burke pleasantly said, there 
was nothing equal in the whole history of the earps diplo~ 
mahgue. At some moment of enthusiasm it bad occurred 
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Tie limdel demagogue was probably mind of tbe 

Tory iligli Cliiircliiiiaii, wlieE be threw out that pleasant 
little apopMbegm about patriotism. To bring together 
two sucii opposites without provoMiig a collsiou would 
be tlie croTOing tiiuinpb of Boswell's curiosity. He was 


Boswel had beea . ia¥ited by the Billys, well-kuowu' 


went off to Jolinsou and politely Mm in Dilyas 

name, will wait upon blin/' . said Johnson. ''' Pro- 
¥idedj sixj ' I suppose/* said the 'diplomatic Boswell^ ^^ that 
the company which he is. to have is agieeabk to you.'* 
“What do you mean, sir!" exclaimed JohnsoiL “What 
do you take me for! Do you tMnk I am, so ■ignorant .".of 
the woiid as to prescribe to a' - gentleman what company 


The great day arrived, and Boswell, like a ooiisummate 
general who leaves notMng to chance, went Mmaelf to 
fetch Johnson to the dinner. The great m^aa had for- 
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Of hfe promise, he said that he had ordered dinner 

^7 fern r- « 

Amd from BosweU softened the peevish old kdv ^ 
whose pleasnie Johnson had referred him. BosweU flew 

xoared, Ranl^ a clean shirt !” and was soon in a hacW 
coach. BosweU rejoiced like a « fortmic^hnnter who iJs 
got an heiress mto a posWhaise with him to set out for 

Gi^naareen. Yet the joy was with trembling. Arrived 
JDillys, Johnson found HmseK amongst strangers and 

feni 7^^? ^ that 

^ntlemani whispered Johnson to Billy. «Mr. Arthur 
^e. Johnson whistled “ too-too-too « doubtfully, for 
ee_was a ptnot and an American. “And who is the 

8?i7 r Johnson suh- 

Mded into a wmdow-seat and fixed Ms eye on a hook, 

6 was fairly m the toifo. His reproof of Bosweh was 
lecent enough to prevent him from exhibiting Ms dis- 
. pleasiir©y and he resolTed to restrain liiHiseM* " ' ' ' 

At d^er Wilkes, placed next to Johnson, took un his 
part in the performanoe. He pacified the stmdy moralist 
J elicate attentionB to Ms needs. He helped liim ca» 
My to some fine y^. « Pj-ay give me leave, sir; it is 

facte her^a little of the brown-some fat, siU Kttle 
of the stuffing— some gmvy-let me have the pleasure of 
you some butter. Allow me to recommend a 
squeess of this orange; or the lemon, perhaps, mav have 

»<» -St. r„S2Jri: 

you, stt, bowmg and turning to him, with s lotk for 
some time of “sully virtue,” and .soon of complacency. 

7 conversation became cordial Johnson 

Sm I t by Foote, who, like 

Wilkes, had succeeded in pleasing Mm ogainst lifo will 
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fbota onee took ^ to seHing beer, and ifc was so bad that 
the ses-vaats of Fitzherbert, one of Ms cnstoiaers, resnlvec?. 
to protest. They eliosa s little black boy to carry their ' 
lemosstraaoc ; but the boy waited at table one day when 
i?oote was pesent, and rettsming to his companions, said, 

“ Ihi's is the finest man I have ever seen, I will, not 
deliver your message j I wili drink his beer." From 
Foote the transition was easy to Garrick, whom Johnson, 
as ttsaul, defended against the attacks of others. He main- 
tained tliat Garrick’s reputation for avarice, though un- 
toimded, had been s-ather nseftd than otherwise. “You 
despise a man for avarice, but you do not hate him.” The 
elamoar . would have been more effectual, had it been 
directed against Ms livmg with splendour too great for 
a pkyor, JohnsoTi went on to speak of the difSeulty of 
getting biographical information. When he had wished 
to wi'ite a life of Dryden, he applied to two living men 
who remembsrad Mm. One could only tell hiiS that 
Dryden had s chair by the &e at Will’s Coffee-house in 
winter, wliich was moved to the balcony in sununer. The 
other (Cibber) could only report that he remembered 
Diydon as a ‘‘ decent old man, arbiter of critical disputes 
at, Wfflv’ ■ 

Johnson and Willces had one point in common a 

vigorous prejudice against the Scoteh, and upon tMs topic 
they ci-aoked their jokes in friendly emulation. When 
they met upon a ktor occasion ( 1781 ), they still pursue.! 
this inexIiaustiblB subject. 'Wilkes told how a privateer 
had complefady plundered seven Scotch islands, and re- 
embarked with three and sixpence. , Johnson now re- 
marked in answer to somebody who said “ Poor old Eng- 
land IS tet ! Sir, it is not so much to be lamented that 
old England is lost, as that the Scotch have found it ” 
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You miiBt'lmoWj lie said to Wikes^ t'fial I lately 
took my Mead Boswell and showed Mm genriE.e cMlked 
life in an English provineial tom i turned et. 

Liolifield, that he might see for once real ciYillt-y^^ foi! you 
know he lives among savages in Scotland and among 
rakes in Londom^*. Except/^ said WilkeSy, *^dw’hfdii, lie is 
with grave, sober, 'decent people like yon and mef’’ “ ilnd 
we ashamed of him/* added tTohiisoii, sinilmg. 

Boswell had to hear some Jokes against Iiimsolf and hiii 
countrymen from the pair ; hut he had tiiiiiaphed, and 
rejoiced greatly when he went home wth Johnson^ and 
heard the great man speak of ills pleasant dinner to Mrs. 
Wflliams, Johnson seems to have lieeii pemianeEtly 
.reconciled to -Ms: foe,- ^^Did we not hear so iimch said 
of Jack Wilkes/* he remarked nest ,yeai*^ shouH 
think more highly of Ms conversation* Jack 1ms 'a great 
.. variety .'of; talk, -Jack is a scholar, and Jack has tlie itum- 
tiers of a gentleiaaE. But, after iieariag his name somcled 
from pole to pole as the phesnix of coimviai feiidiy, v/e 
are disappointed in his cpiapany. He has always hecii ti: 

hnt I would do Jack a kiiidiisss rather than not. 
The contest is now over.** 

In fact, Wilkes had ceased tc? play any part in publics 
■life* ■ - Whea'.Jolinson met him next (in 1781) they Joked 
' about sttch'daiigero'us topics as sonio of Wilkes’s political 
perfomances. Johnson sent him & copy of the Lim% 
and they wera seen conversing feiiha4ete in, eonfidential 
whispers about George II. and the .King of Prussia. 
Bosm'^eil’s mind it suggested tlia happy days when tlie lion 
should lie down with the kid, or, as I)?. Barnard sug- 
gested, the goal 

In the year I7T7 Johnson began the IJvm qfihe Foet% 
m compliance with a request from the booksellers, who 
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'wiAed to a linage coleotioE of Eaglisii , 

jsoE asied for ti® work the estreiaely in,o(iesfc &am 

J.a.K.i*, Wa receded 1000 or 1500. Fe did myi 
n:U Dos^en tOJ September, wheB mejspZt n 
together et D. TayWs. The aabji s " 

0 a% interested FoswoH at this tiane was tha fete oi: the 

.. ao. Doua sooms to bitre been a wortMess ahai-lataa of • 

ZJ: a Pumsh- 

fw T\Zi were le® shocked by the 

; ! Oi dsiith l-emg iiitiatad fo? si^eli e fealt, thaa hy the 

toself p»em« a rcmissioa of the ae^taaco bj 
ramm letfera a^d petitions on Dodd’s fcehaif. L seems 
to iiavo ooon deeply moTed bj the man’s appeal, and 

2Tm T’ T; ' ^egHgence of hfe 

& J F Z C t ■ ?"fZ ^ 5 he said 

sir^ip -1 i-i i-'i '™s6li been hi aathority he woiiid have 
Mgned Ue de.v.n-van^£Bfc, and for the man himself Im 
kd aa kcke ^respect as might be. He said, indeed, that 
iodi. was EgM- m not Joining in the «eant” aboaii 

ro^3, lo has 00811 a very agreeabie world to me.” Dodd 
oad aJowed to pass for Ms own one of the papers aom- 
pased ior mi by Johnson, and the Doctor was not. quita 
picaseu v/ncr, however, Seward expressed a doubt as 
o Doiai s power of siting so forcibly, Johnson felt 
lx.und noi to expose him. « Why shonld yon think so ? 
Dcpenu upon it, air, when any man knows he is to be 

iZnf” '!l "■ ** concentrates Ms mind wonder- 

biU>. On another occasion, Johnson impressed, s.doabt 
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liimself m to whetb-er Bode! kid really coiaposeci a ceriain 
prayer on the nigiit befoi© Ms esec7itioiL Sir, do joii 
tlmik that s mm tb© nigM before lie Is to be lianged cares 
for tbe Buceessioa of tli© royal family ! Tliougli lie MMfj 
bave compoBcd tMs prayer tliea. . A maB who been 
canting all Ms life may cant to tlie last ; and yet a man 
who km hem refused a pardon after kSo miicli petitioningj 
would liardly be praying tliiis fervently for tbe kiiigl * 

The last day at Tayior^s was cliaractoristic« Joiinsciii 
was very cordial to Ms disciple, and Bosffell fancied that 
be could defend Ms master at tke pomt of Ms sword/* 

■ My regard .for. you/* 'said JoiinsoD., “ is , greater almost^ ■ 
tlian I bave words to express, but I do not cboose to be 
always repeating it "Write it down in tbe fest leaf of 
your poeket-bookj and neve? doubt cd' it again/* Tiiey 
became sentiiaeatalg and talke-d of fee misery of buiiiau 
life. Boswell spoke of tbe pleasiu'es of society; Alas, 
sir/* repled Jobuson, like a true pessimist, these tim 
only struggles for happiness !** Ha felt exliibiTatecl, be 
said, wben lie iiist went to Baiislagli, but be ebaiiged to 
tbe mood of Xerxps weeping at the sight of Ms army. 

It went to mj heart to considef tb.at tbero was not one 
in all that briliant circle that was not siraicl to go lioaie 
and tMnk ; but that tbe tbouglits Ox each indiTidiial would 
^ be distressing when alone.” Some years before be bad 
gone with Boswell to tbe Pantheon aa«I taken a more 
■cbeerM view. When Boswell doubted, mbetlier there 
, were many happy people present, lie said, Yes, sir, there 
'are many happy people here* There ai'e many people 
here who are watching kindreds, and wiio tHnl?. Iiuiuirecb 
are watching them.” The more permanent feeling was 
/ that wHck he expressed in tbe ‘ksoreiie aiitmTsii niglit” 

■ in TayloPs 'garden. He was wlliiiig;, however, k> kilk 


16 changed to 
of Ms army. 
3 was not one 
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er.lxJy about ttcnial pusislimeaty and to admit fit® possir 
biiitj of mterpietatioa,®^ 

Xihdf stpp©? m iliefeted to Boswell an argiiiiient- ii\ 
i*tO“¥i*ix c?i; tile ii-egro wlio was tkea olaimisg Ms libeily in 
Sc“.otla.!id, He bated skverj with a zeal wMck tlie excel- 
lent Eoswell tliOTiglit to be without knowledge f aiicl. on 
oo«‘' ccca&ioii gave as a toast to some ^''wery gi'aTe laen^'* 
at Oxford;^ ilere/s to tins nest insriTrection of negroes in 
the West ladies.” Tlie hatred %Tas eombined with as 
liearty a dislike for Ataaricaa mdependeiiee. Is 

i%” lie said^ that we dwajs hear the loudest yelps lor 
li'bortj simongst tlie diwars of negroes!” The harmoBy 
of the e¥aj.ii.ig was Hadiickily spr ilt by an sxplosiosi X 
iUi<^ pnyiKiiGO Boswell imdertook the defence of tlie 
eoloTiJ.sts^, and th© diseiissioii became so face that tliongii 
Johnson 'had expressed a williagness to sit up ail aigbi. 
with h'iai^ they '^rere glad to part after an lionr or kro^ and 
go to 1)6(1 

In 1778, Eoswell cam® to London and lotrad Jolmso?j 
ahsorbeclj to an extent which apparently excited liisjea- 
lousjjj by his mtliE.aey mth the Thrales. They iiad,hom^' 
evQ', mvBTtl agreeable meetings. One was at the cMl)^ 
aad Bos'wcllh report of the eonversation la tlie fullest 
that we liave of any of its meetings. A certain reseiw© 
M indicated hj liis using iiiltial£4 tor the interlocutors, of 
whom. h.owoTer, on© can be easily identilled as Bmke. 
The talk begun hj a discussfoa of an antique statue, said ^ 
to lia they clog of Alcibiiules^ .and. yoked at lOOCM. Bnrko* 
stdd that the reprcgcB.taiioii of no animal could b© worth’'' 
m niiicii. Jolmsoin whose taste fo.? art was a 

sfriid that the yalne was proportional to tiro clif- 
flcMty. .A statee, as ha argued on another occasion, *wonM 
be worth nothing if it were cut out of a carrot Eyery 
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tMagj te BOW. saiSj was valuable wMcIi “ siikrged tlift 
spliere of Mmaii' powers/^ The Ikst mm viho 'iKilaiicecI 
a straw tipoa hla Bose^ or rode iipos tlires 'iicrses at oiieej 
deseiwed the applause of manMiid : and so statues of aal» 
mals should h© preserved as a proof of dexterity^ though 
men should not coutimie such fruitless labours. 

The conversation Ibecaiiie more iii&truciivc unde? tlio 
guidance of Eurka He maintained what ^eeraed to Ms 
hearers a paradox^ though it woisM bo iiitei’estiiig to heas 
kis arguments from some profoimusT economist tliaii Bos» 
wellj that a country would he made more popidoiis h^*' 
emigration. There are hulls enough in Ireland/' h© 
remarked incidentally in the course cC" the aigiimeiii 

So. sifj I should think, feom you? f,rg*;ii'aerit/' said Jolni- 
, ;soiis for opce.eondescendlBg, to am uTesktihk pxiii. It is 
recorded^ too. that he one© made a kill Mmsel'l, ohservitig 
that a horse was so slow that wheji it went n.p iriUs if 
swood stilL Ifh© BOW failed te epprecnw-c. .xrr:lte^s rrgtv 
ments he made one good remark. -sfcuker isniu 

that unhealthy countries were the most populous; Qecm 
tries which are the most popMoivs/' replied rIoln3.C€i:,.. 
'■^^hav© the most destructiv© disease?j« That is tlio true'- 
state of the proposition f and mteod., the wmak npplle? 
lo the eaae, of emigrEtion,. 

A discusBioE then took place as to wliethe.r ii would he 
worth whil© for Burke to take so nmek kouhle with 
speeches -which never deeidecl a vota Bmke replied that 
a spechj though it did not gain aa© ¥ot©| would have an 
mfinence^ and malntamecl that tlie House of ^Jornmom 
was not wholly coirupt-, are all Tiiore o.r (ess, 

governed by -interest/^ was loloiifoids coiumeni 
liilarest wiO. not do everythiiigx In a case which admits 
, of doubt# we try to tMnk on the side wMcIi is for our 
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rest^ generally bring diirsekes , to act aecordiagly. 
Eiit tile snlyect iiiiist admit of diTorsity of colouring ; it 
aitist receive a coloitr on tliat side. In the House of Com<- 
inoTis tbero are members enongla wlio wffl not vote wliat 

gi’ossl/ absurd and unjust, Ho, sir, there mnst always 
i}e right eiioiigli, or appearance of right, to Iceep wrong in 
oomdemmeJ^ After some deyiations, the conversation 
reiiimed to tMa point, Jolmsoti and Burke agreed on. a 
eliaracteiisMc stateiiient,. Burke said that from his expe* 
lieiico he had Isamt to think bettor of mankind. From 
8Xpe5icnc6j” replied dolmsosi, have found them 
woise on coiuniercfal dealings, more disposed to cheat than 
Iliad my notion of; hut more disposed to do one another 
good tlirin I lia.d conceived.” Less Just, and more beiieli- 
cent,” as aiiotliei speaker suggested. Johnson proceeded 
to say what coiisiflering the pressure of want, it v/as won* , 
dcrfiii Idiat men woul.d do so much for each other. The 
gireatest liar is said to speek more truth than falsehood, 
and perhaps tho worst man might do more good thou not. 
But when Boswell, suggested that perhaps espciieiice 
a?ighfe in.icrease our estimate of hinnaii happiness, Johnson 
returned to his liaMtiial pessimism.. Ho, sir, the more 
we inqpiire, the aiora wa shall fad men less happ3rB The 
talk' ‘goon 'waiicleTed off into a rlisqiiisitioa upon the 
of deliberately testing the strength of our frieiid^s affection. 

Tlie eYenhig ended by Johnson accepting a conHiiission 
to write to a Mend who had given to the Club a hogshead 
of edaret, and to request another, with a bappy am- 
biguity of expression/^ in the hopes that it niighl also 
be a pressiit. 

Sooe flay*, afterwirrds, another eotiversatioii took place, 
which has i-i certain celebrity ^ in Boswellian literature. 
TI}6 sceii© was at DiHy^s, and .the guests included MisF 
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Seward and 'Mis. KnowleSj a well-kiiowu. Quaker Laxlj., 
Before dionei’ Johnson seized upon i-i book ivliieli L? kept 
ia Ms lap during dlnnerj wrapped up in tlic tiabl6-cioi.b. 
His attention was not distracted from ta© seiious 'biisiifcsL 
of the houij hut he hit upon a topic wliicli bappi] j couv 
Mned the two appropriate Yeiiis of thoiiglit* He 'fooastet'i 
that he would write a cookery-book upon iiliiJosophieji! 
principles; and declared in opposition to Miss Se\Farii 
that such a task v/as beyond the sphere of woman* Per* 
haps, this led to a discussion upon the privileges of meny iu. 
wMch Johnson put dovru Mrs. KnowleSy who had some 
hankering for women's rights^ i3y the Shakspearia'a 
cmaxim that if ' two men ride on a liors6j one must, ride' 
behind. Driven . froin-, her position ia , this ivorld^ poor 
Mrs. Knowles hoped that sexes might bo ecpial in the 
next. Boswell reproved her by the remark already quoted^ 
'that men..migM'as',w^eIl expect to ba equal to angels. He 
: enforces MMs"' view by an " illustration' suggested by the 
Brown of Utrecht/' who had observed that a 
.gre-at^ or glass might 'be - equally fiily though not, 
holding equal quantities.- Mr. Brown inteniieci this ibr a 
..confutation .of .Humej- who has said that. a little '.MisSj,"' 
■dressed for a hally -maj be as happy as an orator who has 
wv>n some triiimphaiit success.^ 

The convomtion thus took a theological tiirriy and 
Mrs, Knowles was fortunate enough to 'whi Johusoifs 
Mgh approval. He defeiided a doctrine maiatained by 
Soame JenynSj that friendship is not a Clirlstiau virkia 
Mrs. Knowles remarked that J esus had tweiva disciples. 


^ Boswell remarkg as a cmioiis cofncklcDca tliat the emm llim 
IrotioB had been 'used by a Dr. King, a dissenting TnjjalKte 
Ponbt-less it has been used often enough. B'’or ono Instanc© 
Berwm$ (Alford^s Bditiou), vol p, S. 
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bill, tiiere 'vras ene wliOBi he hnei* Jol 
bejiigituntly.^^ esLckmed, 
.iiifalfim ; you LtiT6 said very well 

Bo hr ail bad gone smootMj ; 'but h- 
plica bio reasoip, Joluison burst into a su 
}ij.c Aiiierit^.aii rrdoslsy ivboia be descr 
robberSy pinites/' and roared out a tj 
wiikli might ;i]iiiost bare been audible a 
Sosv/eli pat aiid t>*e!abled, but gradually 
50 less cu^citiiig topics. Tb@ same of d 
suggested a diseussiosi upon free will ai* 
Yirliicli poo? Bosvfel was mucli gi¥en 
Some time afterwards Joiinson wrote 1 
to erne of liis laciaatatioiis : I hoped 3 
all tMs bypocrisy of siiserj« Wliat ba 
liberty and necessity f Or what more 
tongue about BosweH could sever 
advice ; but lie got little comfort froni ' 
know t]iQ.t w'0 are all free;, and tbere^s 1 
ills statomeiit on one occasiosj and m 
sajj All felieory is against the freedom 
exp 0 iieiii 3 e for it.” 

Some lajiiiHer topics followed, wMcb 
in BosweU'g reports. Among ibe fa 
the sentioieutalists of tbs day was tb 
''Aaxiiijj” and of civilized . life ia get 
a disposition to ind in tlie South 
Ameiicaa Indians an embodiment of 
of natoTcj. fJolinsoD. heartily despise< 
Flo told of an /imoricaii woman wb 
iR order to keep Im from savage life* 
be.6B an aiimal a beast/* said Bosv 
Jobnsoiii was. a speaking . cat/* 





xivuu m vxie wiius oi iirnsrica : " jaeio am 1, fee .a:tu 
anrestramed, amidst the rude magaificaiiee of nstri:-,?, vTi'sh 
the Indian woman by my side, and this g.ia. tjifJi wkir’. 
I can piocare food when I want: it 1 WlirA. v.m 2 s oai?. 
be desired for human happinssr f' «Do not iilow your- 
self, sir,” repKed Johnson, “ to be imposed upon by such 
gross absurdity. It is sad siuf ; it is brutish. If' a brJJ 
could speak, he miglit as woU exclaim, ‘ Hero am I with 
■ this cow aad this grass; what being can enjoy greater 
felicity f” When Johnson implored BoswoE to “clear 
Ms mind of cant,” he was attacking Ms disciple for affect- 
ing s serious depression about public affairs ; bat the cant 
which he hated would certainly have inoludecl as its first 
article an admiratioii for the state of nato-s. 

On the present occasion Johnson defended lusmy, 
said that he had learnt macii from MaadoTiile — a slirawd 
cynic, in whom Johnson’s hatred for humbug is e.xag- 
gerated into, ^a general nisbehef m real as well as sham 
noHeness of ssatiment. As the eonyoxsation pxcceeded, 
Johnson expressed his habitual horror of death, and 
caused Miss Buward’s ridiojzie by talking seriously of 
ghosts and the imporsance of the question of itimr rsality ; 
and tuen. fbllowed-sii .explosion, which seems to have 
closed this charaeteristie eYening. A juung woman had 
become a Quaker under the influence of Mrs. Knowles, 
who now proceeded to deprecate Johnson’s wrath at what 
he regarded as an apostasy. “Madam,” ha said, “she is 
an odious wench,” and ha proceeded to denounce her 
audacity in presamins to choose a reliVinn fiii< 
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luid tile ¥ow Testaiaeiit l)8ibr6 her. iie said tliat It wai' 

I, lie Jjiost diiSeiiit book in tlie world,” asd be proceeded 
to atteick i’lie iiiilackj proselyte with a fury wliieli sliocki^d 
the two iiidiea. Mrs. Knowles afterwards pnhlislied a 
icsport of tiiig? eoii.vefsatioaj and obtained another report^ 
i/ith \'kichj kowe^er^j she was not satisficdj froin Miss 
BewaixL ‘Both of them represent the poor doctor as 
hopelessly eonluted by the mild dignity and cfiliii reason 
(jf Idfs« ELnowleSj thoagk the triumph m painted in far 
the brightest colours by Mrs. Knowles herseJil IJn- 
iiieldiy^ tlie;re is not a trace of Johnson's Hiaiiuerj except 
ill one phrase, in either report, and they are cMeliy curious 
as m indliect testimony to Boswell's superior powers, 
"file passagQjj m wMoh both the ladies agree^ is that Join?,- 
soiij, cm the expxessioB of Mrs. Kiiowies's hop© tlifk Iig 
\; o*aId meet the young lady in anollier vcoiidj rclurk<J 
t.liat he ?Fas not fond of nieeting fools anywhere. . * 

'Pof)r Boswe.ll \?as at this time a T^ater-driiikcr % 
Johnsorfs rscoraniendaiion/ though miiiickily for Min- 
seif ho newer broke oif kis driaking habits for long. 

■ Thsj/ had a coiiversatioa at PaoIi'Sj hi wMeh Bosw^ell 
argued against Ms present practice. Johnson remarked 
that win© gave a man aotMng, but only put in motion 
w'hat had been locked up in frost.” It was a key^ 
suggested some one, wMeli opened a bos, but the bos 
adglii be full or empty, sir,” said Johason, 

co}a'?ersatioB is the key, wine is a picklock, wMeli' 
forces open the bos. and injures it. A man sboiil?i 
cuiitiYate his iiimd, so as to haw© that conldence and 
Kadijiess without *wijie which wine gives,” Boswell 
charaeteristicsillj said that the great difficolty was from 
benevoieiico,” It %rm hard to refuse a good, v/orthy 
mm ” who tiskeci you to tiy Ms eeilar. Thi% uecofdmg 
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■ to Jol^oa, was mere conceit, implyrng ua ezuggerater: 
estate of youi impoitaacs to your eiifei-taraei'. Bc-vnoulc. 
gallantly took up tke opposite side, and prodaced tiu- 
ouo recorded instance of a Joiinsoniaa Hnsli. « I wciis’l, 
argue any more with you, sir,” md Mmson, v^ho T.IioB.drt 
CTery to be eWed who dranJE “you .w, too 
far pne.” « I gbouid have thought so indeed* sii-, had I 
mads such a speech as you have now done,” said BuynoJ Js ; 
md Johnson apologized with the aforesaid blush. 

The explosion was soon over on this occasion. S’ot 
long afterwards, Johnson attacked Boswell so fioresly 
at a dinner at Eeynolds’g, that the poor disciple kept 
away for a week. They ns&de it up when they met, 
next, and Johnson solaced Boswell’s wounded vanity by 
highly commending an image made by him to express 
Ms feelings. “I don’t care how often or how H^^h 
Johnson tosses me, when only friends are present, for then 
I faU upon soft ground | but I do not like on 

stones, which is the case when enemies are present.” 
The, phrase may recall one of •Johnson’s happiest iiluste- 
tions. When soma ojie said in Hs jjressnce that a aongS 
d’ihre might be considered as only c strong recomnonda- 
tion; “Sir,” replied Johnson, " it is such & renommeads,' 
feion as if I should throw you out of a two-pair of stairs 
■window, and recommend you to fdl soft.” 

It is perhaps time to cease these e,xtra 8 t 3 from Bos-weli’s 
reports. The next two years 'were less fruitful. In 1773 
Boswell was careless, though twice in London, and in 
1780, he did not pay his animal -yisit. Bos-well has 
partly filled up the gap by a collection of sayings made 
by Langton, some passages from wMoh bays been 
<iaoted, and his correspondence gives various details. 
Garrick died in January of 1279^ ,«d Beauclerk is 
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M.wh, 1780 = Joluisosi Muaseli' seems to 
few sjTQptoms of increasmg ^e; but a 
:■!,•} ’'.’U'I’Md", and the last years of his life ' 
to bo cloudoc;, aot Bierely by physical -weahs 
ehorif'C of cii'S’imEtf'noeB which had great i 
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OHAPTEIi T. 

CLOSIN’© YBARS OP JOiINSOl!-/s L£?V!, 

In following Boswell’s giiidaaco we have necessarily EesB 
0% one side of ^Jolmson’s life; and prohabiy tliaf; side 
wiHoli aaa least sigailicaiice for tkC' man Mmseli 
BosweU saw in him chiefly the groat dictate of couto- 
sation ; and taough the reports of Johnson’s taJi repwgent 
te character in spite of some qmJifieaticms with amisuai 
were many traits very inadeqnateJy revealed 

' ® « in meetings 

wi h Wiihes or Reynolds. We may oatoh some giunpses 
tiom his letters and diaries of that inward life which con- 
sisted geaeiaUy in a long miccession of straggles against an 
oppressive and often paralysing molandiolj . Anothw' 

, most noteworthy side to his character is revealed in his 
relations to persons too hcmble for admission to the tablet' 
at which he exerted a despotic siray. Upon thfa'side 
JoJinson was almost entirely loveable. We often have to 
I ogret fchc imperfectioii of tlie rocords of ■ ' 

Mis httie, Tiajoaiessj ojH’emeraberefl i.ict.’S 
■ Of. kindness and of loFe« 

Everywhere in Johnson’s iettera and in the ac»ional 
anecdote^^ aye come upon indications of a temierness 
and untiring, benevolence which would, mako ns fargiy« 
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;fe worse faults than lave emt been Md lo Mm eiiarge. 
iiajj tlie vei'j aspeiitj of tlie maa^s oatside becomes en* 
o.caT'aci to ik by tlie assoemtioB* Kis Imfebilltj mim' 
I’Cjited ftseM agaiasi tke kalpless, and rough iinpa* 
tieiiee of troiiMes implied no want of sjmpatliy 

i'or red sorrow. One of Mrs. Tlirale’'s anecdotes is iii» 
teiijieti to show Joluisoife luarsliness : — lYhen. I one day 
lamented tka loss of a iirst cousin kilied ia America^ 

' Fr'jtliee, mj dear/ said li6j ^ liawe done with caiitiiig ; 
liCHY woidd tlie world be the worse for i% I may ask^ if all 
your rclatioas were at ones spitted like larks and roasted 
for Presto's supper I * Presto was the dog that lay nmier 
ilio taMo wliil© w© talked/^ The eoimter TersioiL given 
by Boswell is^ imt lirs. Thralo related her eonsin^s death 
in th«3 xnidst of a hearty siippeij and that Johnson^ shocked 
at her want of feelings mid^ Maclaaij it would give 
■ ?eiy litti© eoncerE if aH your relatioas were spitted like 
those ].arks; and roasted for Prestons supper/^ Taking the 
most Tinfavoiirabie versioiij \?e may judge how much real 
mdi.ff©j!ei:ie.e to human sorrow was implied by seeing how 
Jolfiison was affected by a loss of one of Ms kiiniklesl" 
friends. It is kit one case of many. In 17l|7j, he took 
leaYQ^ as he notes ia Im diary^ of his dear old friend., 
C-atberino ClifiiBbei’s/" who had been for about forty 4luw. 
years in the service of Ms family. I desired all to with- 
he saySs “ then told her* that we were to part for 
eveiv anrh as Gl iristians;, we should part- wdth prayer, and 
that I wonhl, if she was willing, say a short prayer boside 
her. She expyre.ssed great desire to hear me, and held up lier 
poor haiirls as slie lay in bed, with great fervour, while I 
prayed, kneeling by her, in nearly the following words 
whicjfi sb.iill iiol be repeated here — 1 then kissed herG 
lie adds., She told me that to part was the gioatest rnim 
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tfeat she had ever felt, and that she hojjed ws should meet 
again in a better place. I expressed, with swelled eyes, 
and great emotion of kindaese, the wtos hope?. Ve 
kissed and parted— I hmaiHy hope to nieot again aad 

GO momJ^ 

A man witb. so tine ana tender a liegi't could gay 
siiicerely^wliat witli some men would be a mere excuse for 
wmi of Bympathyj that be bated to bear people wliine 
abont metapbysical distresses ■wben tber© vra-s so miicb want 
^ and biinger in tbe worldd^ He bad a soimd and righteous 
' ' ' contempt for all a^eotation of excessive sensibility Sup*. 
,pps0^ said Boswell to whilst their coininon friend 
under a charge of morder,^ that one of 
_ yoOT intimate friends were apprehended, for an ofllnce for 
wMcb be might be hanged.’* “ I should do what I conk!/* 

,,,, repHcd. Johnson^ to.. 'bail lii,ii 3 .^ and give. .ptber' 

assistance; but if be were once fairly imngod, I shoald 
not suffer,** “ Would yon eat joui dinner that day, sir I ** 
asks Bosw'ell. ^Wes, sb; and eat it as if iio wore eating 
with me. : Why, tiiera’s Baretti, who’s to be tried for bis " ' 
.life to-morrow. . Briends have lisen up for Mm "upon every"' ■■ 
Fide ; yet if be should bo banged^ none of them will eat a 
...slice,; ^ of. .. plnm-pndding. -..tbe less. “ , Sir. that syiapatbetic' ^ 
feeling goes a very little way in depressing tbe Diimi” 
Boswell illustrated the subject by saying that Tom I)avi.es 
bad Just written a letter to Eooto, teilirig him that be conM 
not sleep from concern about Baretti, and at tbe same 
time recommending a young man. who kept a pickle-sbop. 
Johnson summed up by tbe remark; 'Won vdll iind 
^ these very feeling people are not very ready to do you 
'i good. ■ ■ ThBjpmj- you by feeling:^ J olinson never objected 
f(0 feeliagy but to tbe of feeling. >' •' 

Iff a similar vein he told Mrs, Thrale that a surly fek 
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low” jjfee lilmselfliiidno compassion to spare for “wounds 
given to vanity and ^ftness/’ whOst witoessing tlie com- 
mon eigM of actual want in great cities. OnLadyTavistook’s 
death said to Iiave been caused by grief for her iwsband’s 
loss, he observed that hex life might have been saved if 
she had been put into a smaU cbandler's shop, with a child 
to nurae. When Mrs. Thrale suggested that a lady would 
00 grieved because her fiiond had lost the chimce of a lur« 
tune, “ She will suffer as much, perhaps,” he repHed,' 
as your horse did when your cow raiseasried.” Mrs. 
Ibmie teetMes that he once reproached her stsnily for 
tomplainmg of foe. dust. When he knew, he said, how 
many poor fiimiiies woiild perish nest winter for want 
of the bread wbich the drought would deny, ho could 
not bear to hea ladies sighing for rain on aaoount of their 
eoniplasions or tiioir clothes. While reporting snth say- 
■•.Dgs, she adds, that he loved the poor as she never saw any 
one else love them, with an earnest desire to make fo,em 
happy. His charity was unboanded; he proposed to 
aUow himself one hundred a year out of foe three hundred 
of Ms pension ; but foe Thiuies could never discover that 
he reaRy spent upon himself more than 701 , or at most 
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^ ^ impr«i0B, a 

how&ver _mfor^^^ teiam 

sceBii? m hp^.x?o ^ -* ^ 


^ Oi tills queer ho-oaelioH was Eobert 

m Jho had been a waiter at a eoffee-iiouse bx 

!f f They had OBablod Mn, to 

nVx “ »t»sem'o 

p*.'j MO amongst ihe bwer people" in London. 

such i-eas as be could get, iuclndino 
sometimes, uufortuuately for hi^, of the 
- lie was once enfeapped into s ^uwr toap- 
Olw&ou had to arpMge a separation from hia 
a a, li. sssjDs, tea a good opMoii of life 

r ^ ®“P%ed Ms serrices in 

f. iie atenaed Ms Eaton nt Jifo . 


~ ^.^,0X0 meaos, there was a Mrs. Dos- 

the dauglitor of a LieMeid plxysieian, JoW 
some quarrel with the father in his youS 
a ooMession of the mental disease wMch tortured 
early yoais. He supported h£rs. Desmoulins 
to, giving house-room to her and her daughter 
Bg her m allowance of half-a-guinea a wfek, a 
a to a tweilth part of his pension. Francis 
‘‘^ea'Jy^l'oen mentioned, and we have a dim 
a to Carmichael, who completed what ho ‘ 
iMed his ‘seraglm." It was anything hut a 

■UJ-. He summed up their rektinr., 
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t© Mm Tkrale* ' lie says., liates everybody ; 

lievett liates Desmonltiis, and does not love WllliaiiiR | 
DesEiottEns hate^ tkem liotli; Pol! (Mfes Cn-rraieliaoP 
liwes none of Frank Bi&ho: conipMcerl of 'Mis& 

Wffliaasis^ aiitkority^ mi. Miss Willlaiiis of Frank’s iiv- 
siiboTiilnation* Intmclers wlio Jiad tak’eE refuge mi-cJei' 
liis roofj brought tbelt eliUdiea tliere ia liis absence, and 
grumbled if tbe» dinners were 'lll-dregsed, Tlie oM mm 
bore it all relievmg Mmseif by m occasional gtowl^ but 
repToaebing mj wbo ventiirecl to join in tlie gimvl foi* 
tbei? mdiffercBoe to tlie snieriiigg of poverty™ L©vet4;; 
died in, Janwyj 1782 ; Miss WEiiams died^ after a Unger- 
Ing Elness, in 17SS, and Jolmsoii giievecl In solitude for 
tbe loss of bis testy eonipasioiif?-. A. poem, composed 
upon Leyett’s deatli, records Im feelings in lfi.:i3£p.mge wMcb 
wantiK tbe refinemeni of Goklsmitb or ’tbe intensity of 
Cowpe/s patbos, but 'wMeb is jet so siaoere: and londei 
as to be more impressive tbaa fa? more olegant eoBisprs- 
silfoiis. It will be a i.tting close tc tb!s brief mdicatioui 
of one side of Joliiison'fe cbaracter, too easily ovoiiookeii 
in BoswelFs pages, to quote part of wliat Tliackeray tralj 
calls tbe sacred verses upon Levett ? — 

Well tried tlirengli m.m\y a YM-rjMig 
See Levefet to tt© grav-a de.sec.rrd,,, 

OfiieioisSj innoceBt, siveerey 
■ ■ Of every feiendless name tlie fpionrl. 

In ■misery’s darkest caverc Isao-^VE, 

His ready lielp wm ever nigh ; 

.. Where kipeless angiiisfe poti]d<i.Msgrmii,, 

jLud lonely want retired to die. 

Ko snmmoBS mooVd by dull defay^ 

Ho petty gams dlsdmji’cl by piido 5 

■ “111© modest wants of every day, 

The toll otm&Tj day sapplled* 



Mi 
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l:iiS '^iirtine's tlteif' narrow ro'aad.,, , . 

I'lukle a pa'iiisej nor left a wold ^ 

Jhiu stirs t'lie eternal, Ifastor fonB'j';'^’ • 

Bis firrigie talent. w‘eE emplcy’ci; ' 

Tli0 biisj days peo^ceial mglifc^ 
naeonnfcedj gilded hji 
lifa Cteab was Erjiis Ms eye w&z Edglii, 

Tiioiigli now Ms eiglitletia year waf3 iiigli. 


Tiioa, witli no Jirobs of Eery priia. 

Ke cold giadatlona of decay^ 
Dratli brd^© at one© tlie vitial einai 
And freed bis soM tli© eaelast -w 


ill© .fast staiias smells somewliat of tiie eoiiiitrf 
a ion© I l)us t'O read t-E© wliolo aacl lio resiled tlio 
nwMj seiitiiaeat wMcii it implies^ Tvithout tears iii 
©yea is to aie al least iiBpossible. 

Tlier© is on© littl© toacli wMek may be added beff 
proceed to tlie closiiig years of tkis tender-Iieartg 
aioxalist* Joliasoa loTed little ckEdraa^ ealliag 
^‘'little dears/'** aiid cxauiming tkem mtli sweeij 
tliougk w. regret to add tko.t lie once saiifebed a 
itliild ratiici* severely for a Wfeiiit of actiriaiataacs toi 
PUrrmnh^ Fmgress. His cat, Hodge, sko'dd lie ii 
aiaoiigiSt tile loveis of tlid race. Ho used to go on 
b:i j oysters for Hodge, tliat tae servants might nol 
s. dislike to tiie ccaiinal from hawig to sor?© it tlieins 
He raproaclieci his wife for heating a eat before th© 
lest slae should give a precedent for eraelty. Bo 
v/lio filierislied an aiitipafeiij to cats, Eiilfered at i 
Hodge BmimMing up Jolmsoa's breast wliih 
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lliaii tHs/®' .and thm^ fest Hodge shoMcl lie put out of 
eoGjiteiiaiiee, -he added^, but lie is a ^'br■/ €iie ca;l, a Toiy 
iiie cat indeed.^' Hs toM Laagton cmee of n. joiing 
ge-ntleman wlio^ vlien last besTcl ot^ “ r'liiiiiiiig doout 
town sbootiBg eats; but/' lie miirmiired m a Idrtdlj 
reveriej Hodge Bhan^t be sliot ; eo^ no, Hodge alifdl 
not be shot 1” OncCy wbea Jolinsoii was staying at a 
lious© in WaleSj tbe gardener brought in a bare wliicb liacl 
been caught in the potatoes. The order was giren to 
lake it to the cook. Johnson asked to ha?© it placed in 
Ms ams. He took it to the window and let it go, shout- 
ing to increase its speed. Wlien. Ms host complamed 
that he had perhaps spoilt the dinnar, Jolinson replied 
by insisting that the rights of hospitality iiicliideil an 
.animal wMeh had thus placed itself nader the protection 
of the roaster of the garden. 

"W© mmt proceed, hoTfCTa?, to a rnore serious event.. ' 
The year brought with it a catastrophe which ;pro* 
foiindly aSected the brief remaiiider of Johnson's life., 
x^Ir. Thrale, whose health had ■ been shakea by hts, died 
suddenly on the 4tli of Aprli The ultimate coxisecpieace 
.was Johnsoii's loss of the second home, in wiiicli lie liac! 
so often found refuge &oib, nielaiicliolj, alleviation of 
physical sneering, and pleasure in. soda, I coavorse. The 
change did not follow at once, but as the oatastropli© of a 
little social drama, upon the rights and wTongs of which 
a good deal, of controversy has been expended. 

Johnson was deeply affected by the loss of a fiiencl 
whose face, as ha said, had never been tnmed upon Mm 
through fifteen years but with respect and benignity.” 
He wrote solemn and affecting lettera to the widow^ and 
busied himself strenuously In her semco» ThraJ.e had 
mad© Mm one of Ms executors, leaving Mm a sum, II 
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iegaey ; aad Jolmson took, it seems, a ratlier simple- 
muided pleasuTe in dealing with important commercial 
ailkhs and aigning cheques for huge sums of money. ' The 
old man of latteis, to whom three hundred a year had 
been superabundant wealth, was aihused at finding himself 
in the position of a man of business, regulating what was 
then regarded as a princely fortune. Tlie brewery was 
sold after a time, and Johnson bustled about with an ink- 
hora and pen in his button-hole, 
the value of 


When asked what was 
property, he rephed magniloquently, 
“ W e are not here to sell a parcel of boilem and vats, but 
the potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice,” The brewery was in fact sold to Barclay, 
Perkins, and Co, for the sum of 136,000f., and some 
years afterwards it was the iaigest concern of the kind in 
the world. 

rhe first effect ot the change was probably rather to 
tighten tlian to relax the bond of union with the Thrale 
family. During the winter of 1781-2, Johnson’s in- 
firmities were growing upon him. In the beginning of 
U82 he was suffering from an illness which excited 
serious apprehensions, and he went to Mrs. Thrale’s, as the 
orfy house where he ooald use “all the freedom that 
sickness requires.” She nursed him carefully, aud ex- 
pressed her feelings with characteristic vehemence in a 
curious jomnal which he had encouraged her to keep. It 
records her opinions about her affairs and her family, with 
a frankness rem,arkable even in writing intended for no 
eye hut her own. ' '“Here is Mr. Johnson very ill,” she 
writes on the 1st of February What shall we do 
for him ? If I lose kim, I am more than undone — friend, 
father, guardian, confidant! • God give me health and 
patience I What shall I do?” There is no reason to 
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douW .tie -siiicerity' of tliese sentimeats, though they see.ai 
to represent a mood of excitement They s]io«r that h,t 
ten months after Thrale’s death Ife. TLjilo tck l:cerd’.^ 
sensitive to the value of Johnson’s friendship. 

A change, however, was approaching. Towards the 
end of 1780 Mrs. Thrale had made the acquaintance of an 
Italian musician named Kozzi, a man of amiable and 
honourable^ character, making an independent income by 
his profession, hut to the eyes of most people rather in- 
oflensive than specially attractive. The friendship between 
Mm. Thrale and Piozzi rapidly became closer, and by the 
end of 1781 she was on very intimate terms with the 
gentleman whom she calls “ my PiozzL” He had been 
making a professional trip to the Continent during part 
of the period since her husband's death, and upon his 
return mHovemher, Johnson congratulated her upon having 
two Mends who loved her, in terms which suggest no 
existing feeling of jealousy. Boring 1782 the’ mutual 
affection of the lady and the musician became stronger, 
and m the autumn they had avowed it to each other, and 

Aisoussing the question of marriage. ' 

Ho one who has had some experienee of life will he 
inclined to condemn Mrs. Thi-ale for her passion. Bather 
the capacity for a passion not excited by an intrinsicaliy 
unworthy object should increase our esteem for her. Her 
marriage with Thrale had heen, as has been said, one of 
oonvemence ; and, though she hom him many ehUdreii 
and did her duty faithfully, she never loved Mm. To- 
wards the end of his life he had made her jealous hy vary 
marked attentions to the pretty and sentimental Sophy 
Streatfield, which once caused a scene at his table ; and 
during the last two years his mind had bean weakened, - 
and ids conduct had caused her anxiety and discomfort 
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It is not &ui:pi:isiDg that she should wieome the warn 
slid, siniple devotioa of hei* ae’W' love?; though she was of 
a ?ipe ago ajid the mother of grora-ap datighters. ■ 

It is, howeYor, equally plain fcliat an alliance with a 
foreign fiddler was certain to shock British respectability. 
It is the old story of the quarrel between Phi^tia and 
Bolieihia. ITor was respectability without much to say 
for itscE Piozri lYas a Catholic as well as a foreigner j 
to marry him was in all probability to break with daugh- 
ters just growing into womanhood, whom it was obviously 
her first duty to protaet. The marriage, therefore, might, 
be resided as not merely a rerolt against conventional 
morality, but as leading to a desertion of coanti^, religion, 
and family. Her children, her husband’s Mends, and her 
whole circle were certain to look upon the match with 
•feelings of the gfeongest disapproYal, and she admitted to ■ 
hemelf that the objections "were founded upon something 
more -weighty than a fear of the world’s censure. 

Johnson, in particular, among whose virtues one 
cannot reckon a superiority to British prej'udice, would 
mevitably consider the mairiage as simply degrading. 
Foreseeing this, and wishing to avoid the pain of rejecting 
advice wHeh she felt unable to accept, she reftained 
from retaining her “Mend, father, and guardian" in the 
position of “ confidant." Her situation in the summer of 
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subject of her thoughts. Though not in love with Me 
T hrale, hs had a reiy intelligible feeling of jealous’ 
towards any one who threatened to distract her aUegiajioe 
Under such circumstances we might expect the siato o 
things which Uumey described long afteiwardi 

(though with some confusion of dates). Mrs. Thraie 
she says, w.as absent and agitated, restless in manner 
and hurried in speech, forcing smiles, and averting boi 
eyes from her friends ; neglecting every one, includin' 


explained. Gradually, according to Miss Burney, she 
became more petulant, to Johnson than she was herself 
aware, gave -palpable hin ts of being worried by bis corn- 
pany, and finally excited his resentment and suspicion. 
In one or two utterances, though he doubtless felt the 
es^edience of reserve, he intrusted his forebodings to 
Miss Burney, and declared that Streatham was lost to 
him for ever. 

At last, in the and of August, the crisis came. Mrs, 
ThMe’s lawsuit had gone against her. She thought it 
desirable to go abroad and save money. It had more- 
over been “long her dearest wish” to see Italy, with 
Horn for a guide. The one difficulty {as she says in her 
journal at the time), was that it seemed equally hard to 
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I i;ie:r ¥0 oneself to part with- ■a • friend, and to find 

tlie fiiencl perfectlj rcmdj, and aEjoirrl^atteif of *argii* 

' mm% tlirown maj is most Toxatious, Tlie poor man 
movM lia¥'6 begged lier to stay with liim, or to take Mm 
' with lier; lie should have made the scene which she 
; proft5Hsec! to dread, Imt which would have been the host 
proof of lior power* The, only, conclusion which could 
’• j: really liave satisfied Iier— though she, in all probability, did , 

not know it— woiild . have been an ontbnrsfe which would 
hs-ve Justified a roptim\ and allowed her to protest against 
I ' ills tyraiTo j as she now proceeded to protest against' his 
, j. ’ coiiipIae.ericy « • 

>;i' ’ Johnson wisliecl to go to Itoly two years later ; and 

hh present ■willingness to be left was probably catisecl 
by a gTowhig sense of the dangers which threatened 
their MepJsHp, Mrs, Thrale’s anger appears in her 
JoiiriiaL Ho liad never reaSy loved her, she declares; 
his affection for iier had' been Interested, though even 
ill lie? w^'rath slio admits that he really loved her hnsband ; 
he cared loss for her conversation, which she had fancied 
necessary to Ms existeiiee, than for her roast beef and 
plumb puddeii/* wliieli he now devours too **dirti!y 
Ibr eiidmaiice/^ She was fully resolved to go, and yet she 
could not bear that her going should fail to torture the 
friend whom for eighteen years she had loved and’ 
clieiislied so kindly 

lio one has a liglit at once to insist upon the compliance 
of his iiieiitls, and to insist that it should be a painful ‘ 
conipliaace* Mrs. Tbrale^s petulant outburrt was ; 

natiiml enough, It re^^uires notice because her s^bse- 
:qiient account of the luptare has given rise to attacks on 
■ Johiisoii^s chai'acten Her Anecdotes,” written in 1785, 
show that her real afiheiion for Johnson was still coloured ; 
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by resentment for Ms eonclnct at ihk md. a htev period 
They have an apologetic cliaracter wliicli shows itself m rs 
statement m to the origin of the qiisiTel, ciiiioiisly 
ditferent from . tias .. eontempomij aec.oimts m the iliaiy, 
;;Siie.,says -.siibstaxitiallyj and the whole booh is I'iwltteti eO' 
as to give probability to the assertion^ that lokisoifg 
bearlshiiess and demands upon her mdnlgence liad becc’ime 
hitolerablej when he was no longer under resimiat from 
her hnsband^s presence,. She therefore took advantage 
of her lost lawsnit and other troubles to leave Londoiij 
and thus escape feom Ms domestic tyranny. He no 
longer^ 'as she addsj suffered from anything but’ old, age 
and general infirmity (a tolerably ’wide exception !), and 
did not require her nursing, Sh© therefore withdrew 
from the yoke to wMeh she had contentedly submitted 
during her husband’s life, but wliich was intolerable wdien 
her coadjutor -was no more/* 
dolmson^ society wasj we may easily believe, vei^:' 
spying to a widow in such a position ; and it seems to be 
true that Thrale was better able than Mrs. Thrale to restrain 
Ms oddities, little as the lady shrunk at time -3 from reason- 
able plain-speaking. But the later account involves soiiic- 
thing more than a bare suppression of the truth. The' 
excuse about Ms health is, perhaps, the worst part ol 
her case, because obviously insincere, H'obodj’- could Irn 
more folly aware than Mrs..^Thml6 that tTolmso:n’'s iiifir- 
mities were rapidly gatfiemg, and that another winter or, 
two must in Ml probability be fatal to iiim. She know, 
therefore, that he was never more in. want of the care' 
which, as she seems to imply, had' saved liim fooin the' 
specific tendency to something Ike madness. She lorew^ 
in fact, that she was throwing Mm upon the care of Ma 
other Mends, zealous and affectionate eiiouglii it is kadi 
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Imt yet uiialile to supply Mm witk .tlie domestic comforts 
of StreatliauL She clearly felt that this was a real im - 
jiirf, in, evitable it might he imder the oireuiaBtaiices# hut 
«;ertaiiily not to he extenuated by the paltry evasion as to 
I'ils.fmpro'^'ed Iiealtln So far from JolmsoMs health being 
R 0 Vf esiahlislieclj she had not dared to speak tintU Ms 
temporaiy recovery from a dangerous xOnesSi wMch had 
provoked her at the time to the strongest expressions of 
anxious repet. She had (according to the diary) regarded 
a possiMa breaking of the yoke in the early part of 1782 
as a taiTihle evih wHch would ^^more than- min. her.^^ 
Even when resolved to leave Streatham, her one great 
diificiilty is the dread of parting with JohnsoHj and' the 
peeraiiinyr are th© solid and eonelnsive reason., ' 

Ill the later accotmt the money question h the mere pre-* 
text ; the desire to leave Johnson, the trae motive ; and 
the loiig-clierislied desire to see Italy with Fio^ri is judi 
ciomsiy dropped out of notice altogether. 

The troth Is plain enough. l£rs. Thrale was tom by 
eoafllcting feelings. She still loved Johnson^ and yet 
dreaded his certain, disapproval of her strongest wishes. 
S.h8 respected liinij but was resolved not to follow Ms 
advice. She wished to treat hmi with kindness to be 
repaid with gratitude^ and yet hie presence and Ms affec- 
Jion. W 0 X© full of intoleable inconveiiieiices. When an 
ok! friendship becomes a fomieiij the smallei infirmities of 
niarmer and temper to which we once submitted willingly^ 
become intolerable. She had born© with JoimsoMs modes 
of eating and with his rough reproofs to herself and her 
fiiendi during sixteen years of her mamed life ; and for 
nearly a year of her widovrhood she stUl climg to Mm- as 
the W’Bost and Mridest of monitors. His mamem had 
andergone ao sfmsmodie change. -They became intoieTabk 



whaHi for ^ other -raasoE^ she resented I 
ference, aad wanted a Yery diferent | 
Mant; and,- therefore, she wished to pa] 
that the initiative should come from hia 
The decision to leave Streath 
parted- with -deep regret feoia the- lioiif 
of the Testament in 
■:ehnrch with -a kiss; I 
the family to the protection of Heaven 
forget to note in his journal tli! 
of which he 'partook This tp 
have been due to some valetiidmai 
bably, to soma odd freak of ass 
eating an omelette, he was deej 
recalled Hs old friend Hngeat. 
he said '‘in an agony/^ “ I sliaH ] 
thee again, i” .. -And' in the p - ■ ‘ 

reference to some funeral connected 
meal. ‘'‘^'The nniucky entry hi 
need hardly con%dnce ns ths 
which for so many years he 
hononr-givinff inmate was - a? 


laia was taken, tlolmsoii 
; he read a chapter; 
; lie took leave of tiitj 
he composed a prayer commending 
. and, lie did not 
details ■ of , the last (liniier 
[tiaint observation may 
iij motive, or, more pro™ 
sociatioii. Once,- when 
ply affected because it ; 
" Ah, my dear friend,” 
never eat omelette with 
pres.cnt, case there is., aii^'-obschre- ^ 
. in,vMBv.-';imnd-' 
eansed some lidiciiie, but 
ilig^,.love , of. '.the iaiaiiy in 
d been i?.ii honoiited and 
iiss Soward aiiriably siig- 
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lioiise^ she weat to Bath, with her daiight* 

1783. A mekncholyptaiod followed Ibr boti 
Mpa Thrale lost a younger daughter, and Jo 
paralytic stroke in June. Death was sendini 
warnings. A oorrespondenee was kept up, w 
that the old terms were not ostensiblv hr 








i® SAMOEIi JOIWSOK. 

you, reverenced yon, and served you— I, who long bln 
you the fiist, of womankind— entreat that liofore you 
is inovoeaMe, I may once more see you ! I was, I 
was, madam, most truly yoi-a>s, Sam, iolmsou.'’ 

Mrs, Tlirale repKed with spirit and dignity to tli: 
of blind indignation, speaking of ber husband wit 
coming pride, and resenting the unfortunate phmo i 
her loss of “fame.” She ended by declining fn 
interconrse till donnson could change his opinic 
Piozri. Johnson admitted in his reply that he hs 
right to resent her conduct ; expressed his gratitud 
the kindness which had “ soothed twenty years of 1 
radically wretched,” and implored her (“ superfluously 
she says) to induce Piozzi to settle in PngTarn-l He” 
took leave of her with an expression of sad forebod 
Mrs. ThialB, now Mrs. Piozri, says that she replied i 





'fllii CLOSING YEABS O? JOHNSON’S LlfH. lei 

t birfiiiaay by a ball, aad » sappoaed af; that ripe 
laTO^mads^ an offer of marriage to a yoimg aetor, 
1 mjiRj, i8.21. leaving ah feat she could digpoae 
B,e|tiiew of fcozffi’s, ■who had baen Tia*;m.j 5 .‘i.o.i 


Aid'amnua ^olinsoa was rapirlly approachfeg the grave. 
^Bjs old mmatos, Levett and Miss -Wffliams,^ IiadVone 
beiare Inm; Goldsmith and Garrick and Beauclerk had 
become memories of fee past; and the gloom gathered 
feieUy awimd him. The old man climg to life with 
pathetw esamestnasE.- Thosigh life had been often melan- 
oMy, ho never afleoted to conceal the horror wife wMcli 
■ he regarded death. He freqnenay declared that death 
must be fesdM to every reasonable d^sdu “Death, my 
desT, IS very tlreadiul” ha gays simply ia a letter to Lucy 
Porter m ttie last year of his life. Stil late? he shocked 
a pious frieM_ by admitting feat fee fear oppressed him. 
Dr. Adams tried the ordinary consolation of the divine 
goodness, and went so far as to suggest that hell might 
not imply much positive siifieriiig.i Johnson’s religions 
yiews were of a different colour. « I am afraid,” ho said, 

I may be one of those who shall be damned.” “ What 
do yon mean by damned 1” asked Adams. Johnson re- 
plied passionately and loudly, “Sent to hell, sir, and 

punished eyeriastingIy.” ' Eemonstiances only deepened 

hiS melancholy, and he silenced his friends by exclaiming 
in gloomy agitation, « I’d have no more on’t 1” Often fe ’■ 
these last years he was heaa^ muttering to himself the 
paasioaate complaint of Ckudio, « Ah, hut to die and go 
we know not whither !’■' At other times he was speaking 
of some lost friend, and saying, “Poor man—and then he 
died!” The pecuHar horror of death, which seems to 
indicate a ti ji!?© of insaiiit'F- ' 
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learlesaaess oi pam, lie calied to tlie sm'geoas to cia! 
d< 36 per wlieE perforndiig a paiiiM opemtieiij aad slioitly 
before Ms deatb inflieted siicli lYOirads iipor. h. 

hopes of oMaining relief m. very erianeoiisiy,, to aiiggcat 
tlie idea of smieMe. WMst his stiengljii r-r.-.i^aiiied^ lie 
eiitieaTOiaed to dispersj meiaiielioly lij rome «3f the rirl 
methods. la the winter of 1783-4 hs got togeilie? the 
few sorYiving members of the old Jw Lano Clab^ vddeli 
had llourished when he was composing the Diefiemari/ ; 
bat the old place of meeting had vcMsliodj, most of the 
original members were dead, and tli® gathering can IiaY© 
been but melancholy. He started arioiliev clnh at the 
Essex Head, whose members wore to nioet twice a week, 

. with., the modest. fine -of . threepence IoiM3.oii~att6B.daaee, ■■ It 
appears to have included a rather strange inixtin*® ” uf 
people, and thereby to have given some scandal to Sir 
John Hawkins and even to Eeynolds. They thought 
that hfs craving for society, increasiecl by Ms loss of 
Sksiithaza, was leading Mm to nndigiiiiied concessions. 

Amongst the members of the club, iiowever, were such 
men m Horsley and Windham, Windham seems to have 
attracted more personal regard than most politicians, ly a 
generous warmth of enthusiasm not too e^onmoB. in the 
class. , In ■ politics he was an ardent ciiseiple of Biirke%, 
whom he afterwards followed in hi^ sepamtion from tha 
new WMgs. But, though adhering to the principles wMch 
Johnson detested, he knew, like Ms preceptor, how to 
•win JoluisoMs warmest mgard* He %vas the most emment 
of the younger generation who now looked up to JoMisoii 
as a venerable relic from the past, iinother “was young 
Bmke, that very priggish and siEy young man tis he 
seems to have been, whose loss, none the less, broke the 
tender heart of Ms -father. FriendsHps, now more in- 


TOK ihom witk tvm of- tlie aiost 
3MtiiDve?JSG3^of tlie day* flm of tiiom was Hr^aA More, 
who wm aboEfe tliis time eoMmg to tlis coadiiision tkai 
tlic taleiitr'/fljicb bad gained lier disdnotioii in tke liimiT} 
ft'vou in ilia draiaatfii worldj sliould be consofiutscl to 
Ims seeak? cniployiiieiil Her irivaeitj dmfiag tbs earHei 
jeffjs^of tkdi mqadxdM.m exposed ber to an oocaHoiial 
rebuff ^ «gbe does not gdin upon me, sli- I tliiiik iiei 
einptj-lieadoc!,'^ wm one of IiIb': xemarkB ; and it wm to 
lier that he said, aeeordiiig to Mrs, Tkrale, tboiigli Boswoll 
wporte a softened version of the resn^yfi:, that she slionJd 
^^considar wliat her Sattery wm vfortlij before siie cbokec! 
Mni mth it.” More feqnentljy b© seams to bava repaid 
it la kind, There was no name in poetry/’' b© said^ 
wMcb; migat noii b© glad to own lier po0iii'”"*--‘ti]ie 
Bm^Shii. Certainij JoMsoa <aid not stick at kiflos 
in ktercorae with Ms female friends. He was fleligMed, 
shortly before bk death, to "gallant it about wifk ber at 
Oxford, mi in sorions moments abowed a respectful 
regard for ber merits. Haimab More, who tbas sat at . 
the feet, of Johnson, encouraged the Jmvanile ambitioi}, of 
Maeaii].aj, and did not die tiH the bistorlan bad grown 
intp^, maiilmocl ; and . fains* .■ . Tlie otbsr- feiendsliip ' liottfisd" 
was with Fanny Bnmej, wbo also lived to our own 
dnia Jo'lmsoii's affection for.tbis daiiglit-er of bis Mend 
seems to have been amongst the tenderest of Ms old 
•ige.,; . :l?irbeii, .sb© v/as: &st . introduced .to- 'Min -' at' ^ the 
Eluales, she vra*s overpowered and indeed had her 
read a little teried hj flattery of the most ag^reeable 
rind that an aiitlioi can receive, Tb© " great literary- 
Leviathan ” showed biinself to have tli© recently piil> 
islied Bmlma at Ms fingers^ ends. H© quoted, and 
dmosl acted passages. " La I Polly I be erel aimed in i 
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pert femlnme acoeat^ only IliM: ! Miss hm daiised. witli 
a lord I Mow maay modem readers can. assign its plaec* 
to tliat quotation^, or answer tlie qnesMoii wlucj]! poor 
Boswell asked In despair and ataidet general lidierie loi 
Ms ignorancej Wlaat is a Brangton f ” Tkere in soiTis- 
tHiig pleasant in tlie entlinsiasiE witli wliieli men, like 
Jolmson and Burke welcomed tlie literary ackievemonts 
of tlie 3 ^oiiiig lady^ whose first novels seem to .liare made 
a sensation almost sm liYely as that proitiiceci % Miss 
.Brontoj and far superior to anytMiig that fell to the lot 
oi ICss Anstam Jolmson seems always to have rei^arded 
her with p6i“sonal .afiection. . He had, a tsiicler interY'ieW' 
witli her^shoi^^^ Ms death; he hegged her ■with 

soieioii energy to remem'be.r liim in her prajws; lie 
apologked patheticaJlj for being maHe to see her, as 
Ms weakness increased ; and sent her tender message? 


»'.j «Ea oLosme teabs of roHKgoK--s life, ms 
h<..wretohei^te indeed whcB yoB. company' wodd 

- 0. .,e a dyiigB„ to me.” «My dear sfr” sddBmke, 
.n„a a toea^kmg wee, «you have dways been too good 
Ke r and parted from bis old friend for tire lart tme. 
Oi Isolds, hs begged three thinp ; to forgiTC a debt ol 

thirty ponnds, to read tie Bible, and never to paint on' 

bonda^. A iew fl^bes of the old linxnour broke ilirongh. 
lie SMd of a _ man r?-lio sat np with him; « gi^ 
Kliows an idiot; he’s as awkward as a turnspit when 
. put into Ae wheel, and as sleepy as a domonse,” 
.iis ast reoomad words were fo £ yonng kdy who had 
heggen for nis blessing: “God Mess yon, my dear.” 
Ana same aay, December 13 % 1734^ he gradudlv 
same ana died peacefully. He was laid in the Abbey 
and the playful predictioa wMeh h© made to Goldsmith 
laas iDeea amply &Mled 

Poreiian et nostraia nomea miscebite isfe. 

Iha aames many greater writers am inscribed upon 
toe mils of Westminster Abbey; but scarcely any one 
ires there whose heart was more acutely responsive durint- 
Me to^toe deepest and tenfierest of .human emotion^ 
to visiting that ^strange gathering of deprted heroes and 
statesmen and piiihmthropiste andpoete, there are many 
wnose worcis and deeds have a far greater influence upon 
om ^imaginations; but there are veiy few whom, rvLn 

Joh’tln Jieartily as Samuel 



together fragmeats enough to £11 twelve deesnt, octavo 
volumes (to which may be added the two volumes of 
parliamentary reports), the part wMch can be aalled alive 
may he compreased into very moderate compass. Johnsoji 
may he considered as a poet, aa essayist, a pamphleteer, 
a traveller, a critic, and a biographer, .Among his 
poems, the two imltatioas of Juvenal, especially the 
Vanity of Humm Wishes, and a minor ^aemai-it or two. 
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It teimiuB tio speak of JoliB.sonls position m mer&imih 
Fox -reasons siafficien%' oBtIoiif., tW men T^riioee Urm 
iave boea, ileToted to letters for eq_iiai period^ fiai?'© left 
bekmcl them aiioli sesntj and iimJeqniita remaim* John- 
soiij as we lia¥© seen^ "worked only under tlic pressure of 
circumstances ; a Tery small piopoi€on of Ms latter life 
was dcToted to literary employment Tlia worldng homs 
of ...Ms.'-earlieiv years . were , spent for Iks most paxt la' pro- 
ductions which can hardly be called literaiyi* Seven 
years were devoted to the DicUona?% wMcM whatever its 
merita, ooiild be a book only in. the msteiiai sense of fcho 
word, and was of conrs© destined to be- S0033. sTanorsedei 
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to tlieni by adherents' of ’ modem .schools. His most 
oiiioitioiis worhj Jr«j can be read by men in wliom a 
Ecnse of cliitjr iias been abnormally deyelopecl Among 
the Uyo limidred mi odd essays of the BamUer, there is 
a fair proportion which will deserwe, hut ml] hardly 
obtain^ respectful attentioa. Masselm, om of tl]e''‘philo- 
sopiiical tales popular in the last centiiry^ giyes the essen^ce 
of miicli of the BmuUer in a difereat form^ and to these 
may be added the essay upon Boame Jenyiis, wMch 
deals with the same absorbing question of limiaii happi- 
ness. The political pampliletSj and the Jmmep h the 
HeJmde.% have a certain iiistoricai interest; but are 
otherwise readable .only in particular passages* Much -ol 
Ms criticism is pretty nesiiy obsolete: Mt the eHM 
of Ms old age— the Lives of the Foets »-a book in wMeh 
enticisEi and Mographj are combinedp -is- :aa' admirable 
peiTormaiLce in . spits of bbtloub defects. ■ It is tliS' Work’- 
that best reSects, Ms mindj. ■and intelligent readers 'whO' 
fcave onee mad© its 'acquaintance^ will bs apt to turn it 
into a.. familiM* companion 

: .'..K:: it is easy Ap assign the causes wMeh limited" the 
gnantity of Johnsoa^s work^ it is more cniioiis to iriqisire 
Tfhat was the quality which once gained for it so miich 
aiitliOTit3q and wMch now seeinB to haye so far lost its 
aavonih 'Th© peeidiar style wMeh iS' associated with 
tJoliason^s iiame iniist count for sometMng in both 
prooesaes. The mannerism is strongly marked, and of 
course oferisiye ; for by mannerigm/^ as I understand 
the wordy is meant the repetition of certain forms of 
language in obedience to blind .habit and witlioat re- 
ference to their propriety In the particular case, John- 
son^s sentences, seem to be contorted, as Ms gigantic 
limbs iised to twiteh, by a Mad of mechanical spasmodic 


action. The most obTions peenliaritjr is tlie tsE-cloncT 
\tMeli lie noticed to ase too Hg >?ofcIg aaid tm 

many of He i^ad to es]iki.ii to Miss .RoynoMiB 

tliat liie Skakesperian Imey— 

Yon mnst borrow me Cxaragioit-oa'& moiiilij 

bean applied to Mm because lie used big ".lordo, 
^ irMeli reqiiiie the mcntli of a giant- to pronomce Ikem,” 
It was notj kcweTerj tke mere bigness of tiie words 
that distingnlslied his style, but a peculiar love of 
piittiiig the abstract for the eoaerete, of . using avfk'Ward 
invomons, and of balancing his sentences in a moaotonoiis 
rhythia, which gives the appearance, as it ■ soioetimes 
.corresponds to.. the .reality, of elaborate logical disciimiiia" 
tioa. ^ With all its faults the style has the merits of 
Eiasctillne, ..directness. . . The inversions are .not such as to 
complicate the constractiom As Boswell remarks, lie 
never uses a parenthesis ; and Ms style, though pondei> 
ons ano. ."woaiisome, is . as transparent as the smairter snip» 
snap of Maeanlay. : ■ 

This singtila-r mamerlsiB appears in. ids earlissi 
writings ; it m most marked at tlis time of the MawiMer; 
wMlst^ in the Lives of the Foeis, although I think that 
the trick of inversion has become commoner, th© other 
peciiliaritios have been so far softened as . (in my jiidgiii6ii.t, 
at least), to be inofiensiva It is perhaps needless to 
give examples of a tendency which marks almost every 
page of his writing. A passage or two from the MamMer 
may ilkstrate the quality of the style, and the oddity of 
tha^eteet produced, when it is applied to topics of a 
trivial kind. The author of tho M&Mbler is supposed to 
receive a remonstrance upon. Ms excessive gm% from 
the lively MirtiHa, who wishes Mm to write in defence of 
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masquerades. Conscious , of his owa incapaoitj, Iw 
applies to^ a man of “high reputation in gay iifo who 
on the filth periisai of Flirtilla’s letter brealcs into a 
’•& e'-uro, and declores that he is ready to devote liimsolf to 
Her senlce. Here is part of the apostrophe put into the 
mouth of this brilliant rakp.' “Behold, Flirkla, at, % 
met a man gro’sm gray in the study of those noble arts 
oy which right and wrong may be confounded;' by 
whicJi reason may be blinded, when we Lave a mind to 
escape from her inspection, and caprice and appetite 
instated in micontrolled command and boundless 
dominion! Such a casuist may surely engage with 
ceTli.Tinty of success in viEcdeation of an entertainment 
wnBu in an instant gives eonSdenoe to the timorous and 
kinffles ardour in the cold, an entertaiiiiaesit whore the 
vigilance of jealouBy has so often been clouded, and the 
VHgIn is set free firom the necessity of . languishing in - 
silence j where all the outworks of chastity are at once 
demoHslied; where the heart is laid open without a 
blash^l where bashfniiiess may survive virtue, and no- 
wish is crushed under the frown of modesty.” 

Hare is snother passage, in which Johnson is speaking, 
upon a fopie .more within his proper province | and whioh, 
oonteinB sound sense under its weight of words. ‘ A 
man, he sajf, who reads a priiited book, is often, con- 
tented to be pleased without critical examination. “ But,” 
he adds, “if tae same man be called to consider the 
merit of a production yet unpublished, he brings an 
imaginatiou heated with objections to passages which he 
y®*" invokes all the powers of 

aritickm, and stores his memory with Taste and Grace, 
Parity and Delicacy, Mannera and Unities, sounds which 
having been, once uttered by those that understood 
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tlieiBj, hmB been siaee re-echoed irithont meamig, and 
kept up to th© distoba^es of the iForicl hj ccriistant 
repeimssion from on© coxcomb to a'liOtlicT-, lie cop- 
sidBfs Mmsell m obliged to show by some pfioof of lak 
abilities^ ■iha.t h.©' is not consulted iio ' piiriwej 'a:aci 
therefore watelies eYerj opening for objeetioji, sncl loote 
roimd for ©Teiy opporkoiitj to propose some speciona 
altemtioa. Such oppoiiunitias a, Teiy small cle^p:*ee of 
sagacity wiE. enable Mm to findj, for in eyerj -work of 
imagiiiation^ the disposition of partSj the imsertios. of 
incidente, and nse of decomtions b© varied in a 
thousand ways with equal propriety ; and^ as in thiiigs 
iieariy equal that will always seem best to every laaii 
wMeh . he Mmseif . prodiicesi . the eriticj;. whose ' business 
is oiiiy to propose without the care of execution.^ can 
never want the satisfaction of beheviiig that he has 
suggested very important improvements^ nor tlia power 
of enibrcing Ms advice by argiimoatSj wMch, as they 
appear conTineing to Mmselt’s either his kindness or Ms 
vanity will press obstinately and liaportiiEfiteljj vithotii 
suspicion, that h© naay possibly Judge too hastily in iavouT 
of Ms own advice or inquiry whether the ad'rantage of 
the new scheme be proportionate to the labour.” ’ We may 
still notice a' repercussion ” of words iTom on© eoxccinb 
to another^ though spmehow the words have been 
changed or translated. ■ ■ 

JohnsoMs style is chsmoteiisMc of the fiidiiddual and 
of the. epoch,. .The pKceding geB.s}*ation had exhibited 
the 'final triumph of commoii sense over tire podantsj of » 
dscayitig sehoksticism. The movements represented by 
hockeys philosophy, by the mtloiialmiig seliool m tlieology, 
snd by the soeallsd ekssidsm ol Pope and hii folio-wera 
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?alaeci alioTe all otliors m pMlosopliy/llteratitre^ and cai 
war) clear^ Idglit^ eommoa seasa To 8 xpel tlie aystei^ 
wkV!.‘ li?i {jei’TOd as a oloak for oliarlataBs was tiie great 
aim 01 fcke iliac, aii-d tlae metkod ?fas to appeal fiom ilie 
professora of oxpIe<led tscluiicalitieg to the Judgment of 
caltlTated sieri of the world ' "Berkeley places Ms Utopia 
ii'i happy oJimeEj — 

Wlicre aatore guideaSs o,.iid Yirtme rizlesj 
Where ‘men shall mi imxme Jot t/miili mvl SGm€ 

\y. .■ Tke pedantry of emwts md scMols^ 

SimpKeily^ cJoarnessj cdractnsss are. tliereforCj the gi’est 
virtues of thougat and style. Berkeley^ 'AddisoUj, Pope^ 
and. Swift a.Te tha great models of sucli esoelienec in 
various depaFtmes.ts of litoratoe. 

In, the succeeding genaratiou we become aware of a 
certain leaven of dissatisfaction with tlie gestlieMc and 
Intelleciiial code tlm,s inlieritscl TIi© supremacy of com- 
mail Berisej the supeilatiYe impomnce of clearness, is "still 
fuly acknowledged, but there is a growing undertone of 
dissent in form and substance. Attempts are made to re- 
store pliilosopMcal coneeptioiis assailed hj Locke and Ms 
foEowers; the rationalism of tks deistic o? semi-deistic 
writers is declared t0‘ be superficial; tlieir optimistic tiieoiies 
disregard the dark sicie of nature^ and provide no sufficient 
ufeteiance for the sadness caused by the contemplation of 
kiiiiiaii siiflemig ; and the polished moBotony of Popeis 
verses 'begins to fall upon those who sliall feead ia Ms 
steps. Some da, ring eceptics are even iiiquMiig whetlier 
he is a poet at rJl, And simultaneoiislyj though A.ddisoB 
SB stffl a kind of sacred models the best pros© writers are 
begiiming tc mm at e more^ complex stnictwe of sentencei 
tiled for the expression of a wider mnge of thought and 
©moiioB. 


growiti^^ discoiiteBt, TI10 SpsctMior is '’jiriitteii, Iri tlis laiV’ 
piag© of tlie dmwlng-room and ihe co£ce-iioii£a lot-iircig 
k mm said wMcK niigM aot pass in eoiiTBi^scMor. h^?ireemi 
a couple of witlij at mosf\ some grasi'^tul iiadiilgojice 

m passing moods of solemn ‘or tender sentiiaent^ Jolinsoii, 
lilioiigli deyotcd to ■ society im iiis own way^j ■ was anyfeiiig " 
but a producer of jmdl talk. Society meant to Mm m 
escape from the gloom whicli beset him YrheiasTer lie 
abandoned to Ills, thoiiglits,, Neither Ms education 'Mir - 
the maimers acquired in Grab Street Iiad qitaMed Mm to 
fee an obseiTer of Ihos© lighter foibles wMch were touched 
by Addison with so dexterous, a liand, ffhen h© ven« 
tees upon such topics ho ioiiiiSers dreafiiullyj, and rather 
reminds us of an artist who should attempt to paint 
mmiatees with a mop, Eo mm^ indeed^ took more of 
interest iii. what is called the science of human natee ^ 
andj when roused by the stimulus of argument^ Ja© coiH 
tsik^ as has been shown, with almost unriTaJlecl rigour 
and. .point, , . Sut his. faro.iirite topiics are tn© deeper' springs ' 
of character^ rather thm .superficial pecTiiianties ; and Ms 
vigorous sayings are concentrated essenco of strong sense 
and deep feeling, not dainty spigjams or graceful eml»'di- ’ - 
meats of delicate observation. Johnson was not, like 
some contemporary antiquarians, a systematic student ofthe 
English literatme' of the' preceding centuries, hut he bad, 
a strong affection for some of its chief masterpioees. Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy of Mdancholy was, he declared^ the only 
book which ever got him out of bed two houra sooner 
than he wished. Sir Thomas Browne was another con. 
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a st?fk;” bat it is probable that lie fait a close? 
f\iiiiii!.Cj* jO luioso oici seliolarSj witli ur£.eir aiaborato iiati 
oniats 2aBgaa..g6 aroxi taeir deep and solemn tone of genii* 
raeiit, toon to the bi-iliiont but eoinparaii Yely superficial 
’•liiiitoirf oi Qdccii xliiiie g tiiQ.e« ile was^ one aiaysaf'^-a 
?ci)okr Oi inc -{iu typt^ iO-^Tsd by circarastanceg upon tlie 
Rorld, kit always retaisiii- a syiapatliy for tlie scliolafs 
Me mii teiiipojo x^ccorcbjigly^ Ms style acquired souie. 
wiling OI tliOv oM eiaboratioiij- tboiigli tlie attempt to com- 
form tio tho canons of a later oge renders the atrocture dis- 
agreeably .monotonous. His tendesey to pomposity is not 
redeemed by tlie fmweie and spontaiieitjr of liis masters. 

Tiie inferioiitj of Johnson^s written to Ms spoken 
ntfemDces is fmclicative of liis dhided life. Tkere arc 
moments at wMcb Ms writing takes tlie terss^ Mgoroiis 
tone of Ms talk. In bis letters^ suoli as those to Cliester' 
field and liacpliersoa and in occasional passages 02^ Ms 
paiiipHetSy WB see tkat lie could be pithy enoiigli ?7lieii be 
clios© to descend from bis Latinized abskaetiona to good 
coiac2.*ete EnglM ; kit tliat is only when lie becomes* ex- 
cited. Eis iace when m-repose^ we are toldj appeared to 
be almost iipbeeile ; lie was constantly sunk in roTeries, 
from y/Mcii lie was oiilj roused by a clialieiige to coiiYer- 
satioin In his wiitingg^ for tlie most part, seeai to be 
listenmg to the reverie ratlier than tlia talk ; w© are over- 
lieariiig a sioliloquy in Ms study, not a vigorous discussion 
over the tweniietb cup of tea^ he k not fairly put upon' 
Ms mettle, and is content to expound witbout eaforcing. 
We seem to see a noaii, bea-vy-eyed, ponderous in Ms 
gestures, like some liiige meckamsm wMeb pinds out a 
ponciarous Umm of verbkge as heavy as it is certainly 
solci 

Tk© substaaco coHespoads to the alyle. Johnson hm 
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goEistMng iu eosEffion wifh tlie fasiii.oaal?!e of 

TEoiem times, E'o seatimeatMiot of to«iiaj eoiill 'bo more 
coBTOieed that life- is in the main loJserable. It liis 
iaTonrite tkeoTj^ aGcording m M?s, ['JaitiLG. ;Lai all 'ciijiaii 
action was prompted hj the '* YaciPtr of 1111 ',;' lifi'' act 
solely in the hope of •escaping hvm IhoYit llvil vs 

a folower of Schopenhauer .woiiid a^ssert, i.? !»Iie positi¥€\ 
arid 'good '..merely the- B of aiHL ;i]l desire- -k at 

.'hottom .'■■an-, .attempt ^to escaps fi-om pam. The doe-triiiie 
neither lesulted feom^ nor generatedy a piiilosopliical theory 
.in. : Johnsoak easef. .and w?as in the main a, .geaerhliis*- 
tion of Ms OWE expesence, hlot the less^ tfc^e aim of 
most of hiB ■writing is to express this se'atiHieBt ia oae 
"ibtm or other,. He di-feis^ mdeeciy from most aioclern 
sentmentaMstepin ha-Tiiig the iB.ost hearty cciitempt fox 
useless whining. If he dwells upon human mkerjy it k 
because he feels that it m as Mile so Join' xrith -the -opti--^ 
mist In ignoring^ as with the pessimist in howling otox 
the mil. We are in a sad ■'Yorlcly lull ol pa.inj biw 
we ha¥e to make the best of it. Stubborn patience and 
hard work are the sole remedies^, or rathe c tli© sole 
means of temporary escape. Much Iho EamHAr js 
occupied' with" Tariations upon this tliomey and oypivxses 
the of dogged resolution with which he werJcl lave 
us plod through this weaiy world. Taka for ample 
this passage; — ^^The controversy aboii't the reality of 
external evils is now at an end. That life has many 
jniseriesj and that those loissiies are sometimes at least 
equal to all the .powers of foi'titiide m now universally 
confessed; and, therefore, It is lissfiil to consider not oiJy 
how we may escape them^ but by what means those 
which either the accidents of aflairs or the ixifronitk^ 
of natea must bring upon us may be initiga'ted aid 
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Msxtw^.k--«u^ iiLiii um\‘ im siajmase tJioss Homs le& 
’'/iiicli liiicj c()iiciit",oii of OUT pTosoat-t osistoac' 
alltrif to b«'^ \%Tj ik5.ppT, 

l.io oTire for tiie greatest part of lunaan Hiis« 
raLiicr^.f, but pslkrstlTa, Infelicity? is ia^olved ii 
B^ifirej, and i'lrterwoTeii witl? oar being: att 
tiier^Bbn,; to it wbolly are useless and 

armies of pain scmd tliei? arrows figainst ns on t 
tbe clioice Is uniy between those wlilch are mo 
sharpy or tmged witJi poison of greater or less i 
ami tile stroag'e-st; amionr wMcIi reason ean. sa 
oiiiy blunt t-iieir pointSp but caniiot repel tliem. 

Ills great romocij ’Vvliicli Heaven has put in 
is ijafiiencOj) ly wliieli^ tboiiigli we csiiaot lessei 
meats of tlia bodj^ we can in g. great memm 
til© peace of feke laJniij, and sball siiiiar o.plj tl 
tiiici gmuinB fore© of ait evily mthont liaiglii 
acmroay or prcloagiBg its eSeetsf® 

It is hardly desirable for a momUst to aim at c 
ill bis precepts., We mtist be eontsiit if be eii 
tratlis ill ii manner as to ooiiviiiee tig of 
aii,d sinceiity of Ms feeling, Jenbnsoii^ it inns' 
iesseci* ratner abuses tbc moralist^s niiTileo’A 
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Ireats iis to entioism wMcli.^ like Adiikion^s, goes upon 
exploded principles^ “bat unlike Adclisori/'s, h jiBh i» be 
alinosu wilftilly outrageous® His odd remarks r«poB, 
Milton*® versificaMon are tlie worsy esairsplo of tiiio Tt’oa'k- 
jiess. Tlie result is. wiiat .one inigM sxpecstf Iroiii:. . tke 
attempt of a writer witliont an, ear to ait in jndgiaeat 
upon tlie greatest master of kaimoBy in tliG language. 

, ■ Tliese defects^ ■ liave consigned tlie MamMer ■ tO' the 
■ dnstiesl shelTss :.of libraries^ aaici account for tlie wonder 
expressed -by Slick a critic as M. Taine at the Eiiglis'li 
love ■ of ' Jobnsoa. Certainly if that wero iioiirisbedj 
as he seeias to fancy, by assiduous study of tlie M ambler^ 

' be. a: curious phenomenon. And iret with all 

its faults, .the ■-.reader ■ -who can plod through its pages 
■will at least feel respect for the author® It is not 
. .unworthy of the man whose great lesson ia clear yoiir 
mind of cant ^ Tfho felt most deeply the misery of thd 
IWorid, but 'from/ bottom of Ms heart despised 
rtnerolona and sentimental co'inpMnts on one side, ■ and 
, optimist .glasses upon the othei/ ' To . him, as to some others... 
of his' .iemperameBt, ■ th^ aliectsitlo,a of looking at the 
bright aide of things .seems to have prcsoiitecl itself as th,0 
..'":Mtter©st , ,pf ' m.o.cl©ries ; and nothing would, tempt hiia 
;. to let; themselves of for genuine sense. 

tHere' are some -'remarks upon the vanity in which some 
; authors seek Tor ■■■eoasolation, which may ' Olnstrate ' this 


■ ^ Of tMs weli-kBOTO sentiment it may be sciid, as of eom© other 

^•/'p ' faniiliar quotations, -that, its direct meaning has beon slightly 

modified m- use.-' -The - emphasis is changed Johnsoa^s words 
' ' i '■■; ■ ' ■ ■ ■ y/ere Olear your mind of cant® Yon may talk as other people do i 

|| k yon may say to a man, sir, I am yonx hum Ida seivarit j you are »ol 

fr| yg ni,ost humble servant. . . « You may talk m this ■m,arai©r j 

I ' ' it Is ft mode of talMng in gooieij | but doif t iUnk foolzsI'Jy.** 
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love of leaJitias and eonoIade .oTtt’ quotations from tlie 

Mmuhhr. 

“By sucli acts of toimtary delusion does every man 
endeavour to conceal Ms own unimportanee from himself. 
It is long hefore we are convinced of the small propor- 
tion wHoh every individual beam to the collective body 
of mankind j or learn how few can be interested in the 
fortune of any single man ; how little vacancy is left in 
the world for any new object of attention; to how «mnl1 
extent the brightest blaze of merit can he spread amidst 
the mists of business and of folly; and how soon it is 
clouded by the intervention of other novelties. Hot 
only the ■writer oi hooks, but the commander of armiea, 
and the deliverer of nations, will easily outlive all noisy 
and popular rspntation: he may he celebrated for a time 
by the pabKc voice, b'ut his actions and his name will 
soon be considered as remote and. unaffecting, and be rarely 
menMoncd but by those whose allianee gives them some 
:-s^ty to gratify by fequent ecanmemomtion.^^^ ft seems 
not to be sufficienriy conSicftred Imw Httle^^^^r^ 

be admitted in the world. Mankind are kept peipetnaUy 
bpsy by their fears or desires, and have - pot inore ' 
leisure ftom their o"wn affairs than to acq'uaint them* 
selves with the accidents of the current day. Engaged in 
contriving some refuge &om calamity, or in Khm-canto g 
their way to some new possession, they seldom suffer their 
thoughts to wander to the past or future; none but a few 
solitary students have leisure to inquhe into the 
of ancient heroes or sages ; and names wMeh hoped to 
range over kingdoms and continents shrink at last into 
aioisters and colleges, bfor is it certain that even of 
these dark and narrow habitations, these last retreats of 
fame, the possession will be long kept. Of men devoted 
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to literature ^ very few extend their Tiews hsjoiid soiss 
pattieidar scieBee^ and the greater part selioia even 

In their own profession, for any aiitlioiB hat those wlioaa 
the present mode ■ of study happens to ibree upon theiT 
notice; they desire not. to fill their minds with an* 
fasHonable knowledge, But contentedly resign tc^ o’bHtion 
those hooks -which they now find eensnreci or neglectad/’ 
The most remarkable of Johnson's utterances upon 
Ms faYonrite topic of the Tanity of Human Wislies is 
the story of Emaelas. The plan of the book is simple, 
and recalls certain parts of Voltaire's simultaneous but 
mcomparabiy more brilliant attack upon Optimism in 
Oandide, There is supposed to be a happy valley in 
Abyssinia where the royal princes ai‘e eonMed In tot^al 
seclusion, but with ample supplies for every conceivable 
want Kasselas, who has been thus educated, becomes 
eimoiis as to the outside world, and at last makes Ms 
escfipe with his sister, her attendant, and the aneient 
sage and poet, Imlae. Under Imlac's guidance they 
‘suwey life and manners in various stations; they make 
the acquaintance ■■■of philosophers, statesmen,. laeii of thC' 
• world, and redusea ; they discuss the results of theij 
experience pretty much in the style of the EmwMer; 
they agree to pronounce the sentence ''^Yasiity of 
Vanities ! '' and finally, in a conclusion where nothing is 
concluded,” they resolve to return to the happy valiey. 
The book is little more ‘than a set of essays upon life, 
with just story enough to hold it together. It is want* 
ing in those bnHknt fiaahes of epigram, wMeh lluBtmte 
, Voltaire’s p^es so as to blind some readers, to its real 
^ force of sentiineiit, and yet it leaves a peculiar a-ud . 
pwarM impression upon the reader. 

. The general tone may be collected from a few paas^m 



— 




lisie M a tegmeatj the mmlmmu of wMcii is psrhapis 

ike most familiar of quotations firom Jolmson’s writings. 
i.siiao ill Bar rating his life describes his attempts to 

become a poet. 

“ The btisinoss of a poet,” said Imlac, “ is to eramine 
not the individual, but the species j to remark generaJ 
properties and large appearances ; he does not nuiither 
the streaks of the tulip or describe the difl'erent shades in 
the verdure* of the forest. He is to exhibit in his 


But the knowledge of nature is onlj half the task of 
a poet I he must be acquainted likewise with all the 
modes of life. Hia character requires that he estimate 
the happiness and misery of every condition ; observe tie 


climate or custom, ftom the sprightHness of intancy to 
the despondency of decrepitude. He must divest Mm- 


eonsidei right and wrong in their abstracted and in- 
variable state j he must disregard present laws and 
opinions, and rise to general and transcendental truths, 
which will always be the same j he must therefore content 
himself with the slow progress of his name ; contemn the 
applause of his own time, and commit Ms claima to the 
justice of posterity. He must write as the interpreter 
of nature and the legislator of numkind, and consider 
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rf ifiltee generations, as a Being superior to tiniB aacl 

pkce. 

^^His laboTO are not yet at an em; Ire must imo% 
mtmj languages and many sciences; and tliat- Ms style 
may l)e woxtliy of Ms lilioiiglits^ must fey liiaessant 
practice familiarize to kimself every delicacy of spoecii 
.and grace of fearmony/*''- 

Imlac now felt tire eatliiBiastic fit and '«?as proceeding 
to aggrandize Ms profession, whm. tlie prince cried out, 
Enongli, tlion . feast convinced me tfeat no Imiaaii feeing 
can ever fee a poet/^ ■ 

/Indeed, JofensoMa conception of poetry is mot 111© 
one wMefe is now faefeionafele, and wMcli would ratlier. 
seem to imply tfeat pliilosopliical power and moral sensi- 


ever-recnirmg problem of Imppmesfs, and on,© of tfeem 
speaks as follows 

Tfee way to fee feappy is to iiv© accoitliEg to nate!e, 
In ofeediemee to tfeat iiBiversal and naalterafele law mtli 
wMcfe every, .feeart. Is oiigmaliy impressetl ; T/Iiien is not 
.written./on .it.fey. precept, fent engmvea fey destiny, not 
instilled fey education, fent infused at our nativity. Hs 
tfeat lives according to natm’e will suiei iiotfemg feoia tlie 
delusions of fedpe, or importunities of desire ; lie will 
receive and reject witfe equability of tamper, and act or 


men may amuse 
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animals wh.)se motions are regulated by insfeet : tbey 

tile® guide and are liappj, ' ^ 

■ “Let therefore, at lengtti oeaee te dispute, and, learn 
hYej tarow away the incumbrance of meeepts. which 

itfulf 

nob TOderbrand, and carry with na this simple and in- 
»6lIigiMe inaam, that deriation from nates is deviation 

,, troiii. liappiiiess.” 

The prince modestly inquires what fe the precise 

, . Mefiiiiag , oi: 

i ilnd young men so humble and so docile " 
Md the philosopher, “I can deny them no infomation 
wnich^my studies have enabled me to afford. To live 
accor&g to natoe, fe to act always with due regard to 
-ne fitness arising S-om the relations and qusHtxes of 
ca-^es and effects, to eonour with the great and uacliaa™- 
able scheme of uaiveml feHciiy; to eo-operate with fte 
general disposition and iendeaey of the present system of 

“The prince soon found that this was on© of the sa^es 
whnm; he^should understend less as he heard him iongan" 
•Here, fina.Ily, is a characteristic refiection upon the right 

;.;;;iQ.ode;M'iae#iag soErow.'; ■: " 

“The state of a mind oppressed with a sudden 
calamity,” said Imlae, “is like that of the fabulous 
inhabitants of the new created earth, who, when the first 
night came upon them, supposed that day would never 
return. ^ Wlien the clouds of sorrow gather over us, we 
see nothing beyond them, nor can imagine how tiiey will 
be dispoUed ; yet a new day succeeded to the night, and 
somiw fe never^ long without a dawn of ease. But as 
they who restrain themselves from receivis® comfort, do 
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as the sa¥ages wotild have doBe^ had thej pmt out tlieii 
8J6S when it was dark, Oixr minds^ like oiir hoclieSj are 
in coatiniial &ux ; something^ is liooiij lostj aii.tl some- 
thing acquired. To- lose mueh at once is iiiconvenieiit to 
©itlierj but whEe the vital powers reiB,aiii uninjured^ 
nature will find the means of reparation, 

Bistane© has the same eifeot on the mind as on the 
.eyej.' and while we glide along the stream of tiiae^ .what- 
ever, w© leave behind: us. is always lesseningj and that 
which- w© approach increasing in magnitude. Bo not- 
suffer life to stagnate; it wiH grow muddy for want of 
motion ; commit jourseH again to the- current of the 
world; Pekaah wfll vanish by degrees ; yon meet in 
your way some other favourite, or leam to diffusa your- 
self in general conversation.” 

In OB© respect Bmselm is curiously conkasted with 
Omdide. VoItalre^s story is aimed at the doctrine of 
theological optimism, and, whether that doctrine be well 
.:Oi' iE .-uiiderstood, has therefore an openly.. sceptical ten- 
..dency,...' ' Johnson, -..to- .-whom nothing could, be- more .abhor-, 
,rent , than ^.an.- alliance- with any assailant,. of orthodoxy,-, 
draws no inference from Ms. pessimism. He is eonteiiit to 
state the fact of human misery without perplexing him- 
self with the resulting problem as to the final cause' of 
human existence. If the question had been explicitly 
brought before him, he would, doubtless, have repled 
that the mystery was insoiuMe. To answer, either in the 
sceptical dr the optimistic sense was equally presumpkioiis. 
JolmsoMs religious belefs in fact were not such as to sug- 
gest that kind of comfort which, is to be obtained by explain- 
ing away the existence of evil If he, too, would have 
said that in some sens© all must be for the best In a world 
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ill tiiitbj it was oliarEcteristio of tFolmsoii to tiiiD 
is from sueli topici. He was interested in 
specnlalioims bmt os the practical side^ in the 
ioa to Hfej sot ia the philosophy on wMch it 
ho grounded. In that direction he could 0ee 


mbimi a periiicioiis wasie oi mteliect. An mt-ense coimc* 
tioa,, of , tK© -siipreiae liapoftaace-' of. a moral gniciance is 


aiatimeat is inTolTed la many of those prejudices 

av© . ..been so.miichj and; in .some .sense 

i. :;Maii has been wretched andioolsh since the 


^%lioa/has;wer: been; iMiig5,:m:.coiiniies dmlectsd)i3t;:wih 
?l singte laeaniGig] the plansiMe schemes of philosophers 
give no solution to the everlasting riddle; the iiostruBis 


evil ; it Is folly to be qnei'nloas, and as silly ,to 'fancy that 
men are growing worse, as that they are much better than 


not sM&deep^'tOjbe .eradicated by changing the old phy. 


sonditions, but to hold fast as vigoronsiy. as w© can to .the 
mles of life and faith which have served oiir ancestors* 


only consolation, baeanse they snppli^ ^fh© only guidance 
through this la%xiiith of troubles! '-'ifaeanlay has ridt 
euled Jokison for wh^t he takes to be the Indicrons in-' 
consistency of kk intense political prejudice, combined 
with Ms assertion of the indifference .of all forms of 
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govemBieni K/' mjB Macanfei^, the diffexance U 
Immn two fom^ of goTemmsEt fee not wortli lialf a 
giiiEea-j it IB not easy to seo how WMggisxi can Ije yUgt 
than Toryism^ or the Grown can lia¥e too little powen” 
Tlie ansisrer is siirelj ohmom. ‘Wliiggism is ri\ 
according to tlie doctor's plirasej because Wliiggisia is a 
negation of ail principle;'' it is in Ms TicTfjj not so 
miicli the preference of one form to anotlior^ as m attack 
;iipon tlie wita! condition of all government. B'e caJled 
. Burke a bottomless Wliig'* in tMs sensej, implying .tliat 
Wliiggisin meant anarebj; and in tlie next generation 
a good many people were ledj^ riglitly ox wrong! jj, to agii'ee , 
, , witb him by tbe experience of tiao Frencli revolution. 

This dogged conservatism bss botli its value and its 
grotesque side. When Jobnson came to write political 
pamphlets In Ms later yearsj and to deal with subjects 
little familiar to bis miiidj, tlie results were grotesque 
enoiigb. Loving antborityj and bolding esna authority to 
.^.....boM good,. ..as. .another, he defended with iincomprciiiMng 
seal the most preposterotis and tyiraimical measures* 
The pampHets against the ’Willsite agitators and the 
Ajiierican rebels are little more than a huge " rhinoceros '' 
snort of contempt 'against aE are ibols enough or 
wicked enough to promote war and disturbance in. orde,r to 
'olmrige one form of authority for another. Here is a 
characteristic passage,... giving Ms view of the velne of 
such demonstrators 

The progress of a petition is well kiiowm An ejected 
placeman goes down to Ms coimty or his borough, teEs 
his friends of his inabdity to serve them and Ms eonsti™ 
tnents, of the corruption of the government. His irlends 
readily understand that he who can, get nothing, will have 
nothing to give. They agree to proclaim a meeting. 


luou^’a-h cogeiiier, and those -who think that they know 
fcbs rfis-Ron of the meeting, undertake to tell those whe 
it iiot. Aio and ckmonr imite their powers; the 
orowcl^ co!id8Dseci a.nd heated, begins to ferment with the 
leaven of sedition. All sea a thousand evOs, though they 
eannot show them, and grow impatient for a letnedv 
though they know’not what. 

“ A speech is then made by the Cicero of the day ; he 
says much and suppresses mors, and credit is equally 
mm to what he tolls and what he conceals. The petition 
IS hearcs and univeraally approved. Those who are sober 
enough to write, add their names, sad the rest would sim 
it if they coiild. 

“Every man goes home and tells his neighbour of the 
glories^ of the day; how he was consulted, and what he 
advised ; how he was invited into the great room, where 
his lordsHp oafessed him by his name; how he was 
caressed by Sir Francis, Sir Joseph, and Sir George; how 
he ate turtle and venison, and dra,nk unanimity to the 
tbjee "brotliers* 

^^''Tlia^poor loiterer, whose shop had eontiaed hiai or 
whose wife bad locked him iip^ hears the tale of Iiixiirf 
'with envy, and at last inquires what was their petition* 
Of biio potition notii'iiig is rememhered by the aanator, 
but tliat it spoke much of feai'g and apprehensiona and 
sometJiiiig very’- alaiming, but that he is sure it is against 
the governineiit, 

The other Is coirvlnced that it must he right, and 
wishes he had been there, for he loves wine and venison, 
and resolves m long as he lives to be against the government 

The petition is then handed town to town, and 
from hoiiB0 to house: and Ifc, 


Mooik wgeBaer mati iJiej maj see tliat wi 

^ Hames are eas% oollectsd. On« 

man signs because lie hates the papists ; aaothei hc.Mitst 
he has vowed destroefion to the ta-capibes ; one Iwjoanst 
it will vex the parson | another beoanso he owes bis land- 
lord nothing j one baoansa he is rich ; anotha? beoauEe be 
is poor; one to show that he is not afraid ; and anothej 

' tO' allow tiiat lie caB write/^ 

llie. obIj writing .in- wMcii we see a distiiicli.' reflectioD 
of JolHison^ tall is the Zwes of the Foels. The excelJence 
of that book is of the same kind as the excellence of Ms 
conjersatioii. J oknson wrote it under pressure^ and it has 
sngeyed from Ms cliaracteiistic. indolence. Modem antbora 
woiilci fill as many pages as Johnson lias iJlecl ikies, with, 
the biographies of some of Ms heroes.. iadiistrionsly 
sweeping togethei' all the nibb3.sii wliicii is in any wav 
connected with the great man, by elaborately disensslng 
the possible signiScance of infinitesimal bits of evidence, 
and by disquisition upon general principles or the whole 
ma,ss of contemporary literature, it is easy to sweU. volumes 
to any desired extent. The resiil.t is sometimes liiglily 
iiitei’osting. and-, valuable, as .it, is sometimes -a iievi?'- eon.ti'k 
biition to the dust-heaps ; but in any case the design is 
‘Something quite difiereat from Jo.lmsoii%. He has' left 
imich to be supplied and corrected by later scholars. His 
aim is simply to give a vigoions siioimai.j of the main 
facts of Ms heroes^ lives, a pithy analysis of their eiia.^ 
racter, and a short criticism of their productions. Th.© 
strong sense which is everywhere displayed, the .massive 
style, ^ which is yet easier and less cnmliroiis than in Ms 
earlier work, and the uprightness and independence of 
the judgments, make ^ the book agreeable even, where we 
are most incHned to dissent &om ite concKisicms. 
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iu..ae ciiticisua is that of a school which hai^ 
iiider the groat rsvoiutioii of modem .tagta ' 
?eIleH clecideci that EagHsh poetjy hegaii for ^ 
X)ses with Cowley^ and Johnson hm, therefore 
» say about some of the gimtesfc aames m om 


ciiisiveiy fi^oin the didactic and logical point of Tlew, He 
always inquires 'wliat is the moral of a work of art. If he 
does not precisely ask « what it proyes/^ he pays escessiye 
attention to the logical soHdity and coherence of its seiiti- 
ments^^ He coEdenms not only insmeerity and affeclatioii 
of feeing, hat aM sach poetic imagery as does not cor- 
respond to the actTdal prosaic heHef -of the writer, lor 
the piipely masical effects of poetry he has little or no 
feeling, and allows little deyiation from the alternate long 
iiiiid short syllaMcss neatly hoiind in Pope^s -conplets. 

To many readers this would Imply that Johnson omits 
precisely the poetic ekment In poetry. I must be here 
coBtent to ^say that in mj opinion it implies rather a 
limitation than a fondaniental error. Jolmsrm 


lat poetry has 
of connexion, 
'® a meaning, 






tSAHOTi 3 o-msom. 

expremon of an independent Judgment, 
tor kimself, and says 'plainly ^hat lio 
merit as a cxitie. TMs, it is tme, is abo 
said for roeh criticism .as that on Lffi 
aeEeious example of the nTong ^ray of 
sense to inappropriate topics, 'kothiag 
a sense, and nothing iess relevant. 

_ “ In this poem,” he says, “there is no 
IS no truth j there is no art, for there is i 
tonn is that of a pastoral, eas^, vulgar, a; 
pmtmg; whatever images it can suppi; 
bansted, and Its inherent improbabilit 
iiasatisfeetion . on the mind. When ^ 


MU, sna lootJi togethej-'hea! 

le gmj % wia^s lior 3?jJtr^ 
r fiocks wifch tke fresk cIot.? 


n « iiiiow mat toej iioTBr droTe : 
to batten; and tliongli It be aSc 
tatioD maybe alegoiical, tb© tme 
and remote tbat -it is 'neToi' ' soiii'O*'] 
■toiowii -wben it is found, 
^'Ijnongtbe flocks and copses 
.heatlien deities : .■JoTe.aiid Plifplit 


t-aeld mi Iiad no flocks 
wed tfliat tb© rcprese.ti* 
meaning is so 'oiiicertaip. 
l)0eaii5!e it cannot b© 




— Here i« m 

observation wMch Johnson miMt have had many chances 
of verifying. Speaking of Diyden’s money diffienlties, ho 
3ays, It ia "well kao'wa that he seldom lives ifc^ally who 
lives by chance, Hope is always liberal, and they that 
trust her promises, make little sempie of rsvcOing to-day 
on tJie, profits of tJio ieoh'ow/^' 

Here fa anotlier shrewd comment upon tlie eompliiaeats 

paid to Halifax, of whom Pope sajs in th€ diameter of 
.Bnio,— ■ . 

Fed with soft dedications all clay long, 

Hoiace.aiid he went hand and hasd in s'oag« * ' 

“ To charge m unmerited praise with the guilt of iiattem 
or to suppose that the encomiast always knows and feels 
the falsehoods of his assertions, is surelv to disen™,- 


oepenoing not on roles, but on reference and 
conipMson, judgment is always in some degree subject 
to affection. Very near to admiration is the wish to 

admire, 

“ Every man willmgiy gives value to the praise which 
he receives, and considers the sentence passed in his favour 
as the sentence of discernment. We admire in a friend 
that understanding that selected us for conffdence j we 
admire more in a patron that bounty which, instead of 
scattering bounty indiscriminately, directed it to us ; and 
if the patron be an author, those performances which 
gratitude forbids us to blame, affection will easily disnose 





wears awaj j and, periaps, the pride of p 

m feme so that modest pmise 

pitiase. 

a blandishmeat was practised 
which he would never have known had 
trao'uions than those of his poetry, of wiii 
aas Withered the beauties. It would now 
honour by a contributor to the monthly br 
to be told that, in strains either fankai 
smgs like Halifax.” 

I will venture to make a longer quotaMc 
sf Pope, which gives, I think, a good im 

Eaaniaef 

^ “ Of kg social qualities, if an estimate 
m letters, aa opinion too favourable ca 
:omed j itusj eshibift a perpetual and unelo' 
>i general benevolence and particolar fond 
lothing but Hberality, gratitude, constanc 
less. It has been so Ions said «< to 


out before they ate considered, 
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the toult of basiness, intereat and passion have theii 
gennine effect ] but a friendly letter is a calm and deli- 
berate^ performmce in the cool of leisure, in fcfca stillness 
of solitude, and surely no ittsin sits down by design to 
clopreciato liis own cliiiractor® 

“IriendsMp has no tendency to secure veracity; for Isy 
whom can a man so muck wish to be thought beter i-kaii 
he is, as by ^ whose kindness he desires to gain or 
keep ? Even in writing to the world there is less con- 
straint ; the author is not confronted -with Ms reader, and 
takes his chance of approbation among the different dis- 
positions of mankind j but a letter is addressed to a 
mind, of which the prejudices and partialities are known, 
and mast therefore please, if not by &vouimg them, bj* 
forbearing ro oppose them. To charge those favourable 
representations wMeh men give of their own with 
the ^ilt of hypocritical falsehood, would show more 
severity than knowledge. The wiitex- commonly heHeves 
himself. Almost every man’s thoughts while" they are 
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whether he dmeatangles himself from these pomriem of 
epistolary integrity, his book and his life must be set in 
eompanson. One of his favourite topics is contomut of 
hm own poetry. For this, if it had been real, he would 
cieserye no commendation; and in this he wa= certamlv 
not sincere, for his high value of himself was sulBcieuilv 
o^iserTod; and of wkat could, he he promd but of his 
poetry? Ho writes, ha says, when ‘he has just iiothme 
else to do,’ yet Swift complains that he wa,«i never at 
leisure for conversation, because he ‘had always some 
poetical scheme in his head.’ It was punctually Veqnired 
that his wiiting-box should be set upon his bed before he 
rose; and Lord Oxford’s domestic related that, in the 
dreadful wu).ter of ’40, she was called from her bad by 
Mm four times in one night, to supply him with paper 
lest he should lose a thought. ■ 

^ “ He pretends insensibility to censure and criticism, 
though it was observed by aH who knew Mm that every 
pamphlet disturbed his quiet, and that his extreme irrita- 

bilitj .laidjiim open to perpetna! Yexatirm • I'ntf. 


SAMUIL 

Johneon, it; need hardly he said, has not Golclsniitli^fe 
exquisite hueness of touch and delicacj of seutiiueut. He 
is often x^ouderous and Terhose, and one feel*: that tlie 
mode of expression Is not that which is laost cono-enicjl ; 
and yet the Yigoiir of tlionght makes itself felt through 
rather clumsy modes of utterance. Hero is oite of ’she 
best passages^ in wMch he illustrates the Yaiiitj of inili ' 
tary, glory " ■■ 

On wba.-t foundation stands the wa,rrioi'*g nridej 

How Just Ms hopes iet Swedish G’lia-rles decide j 

A frame of adamant, a son! of fire. 

No dangers fright him and ao labours tire j 

0*er love, o’er fear, extends Ms wide domaio,, 

Unconqaer’d lord of |>leasnr0 and of pain ; 

No Joys - to Mm pacific sceptres yield,, 

; War sounds th© tramp, he mshes to the 
Behold surroimding kings their powers combine, ' 

And on© oapitniate, and on© resign r 

Peace coiirtshis hand, but spreads her' "■ 

** Think notMng gain’d/’ h© cries, till nought remain f 
. Oa Moscom=’s wails till Gothic staadards fly, 

And all be mine beneath the polar sky ?” 

Tha march begins la military state, 

And nations on his eye suspended wait ; 

Stern Famine guards the solitary coast, 

■ , iliid' Winter barricades the .realms of Frost,, 

. ' „ : He comes, nor want nor cold his course delay-™- 
Hide, bluBhiBg glory, hide Pultowa’s day ! 

■ ; The vanqmshM hero leaves life broke,^^ . 

^ And shows Ms-miseries, in distant lands ; - ■ ■ 

: Condemn’d a: needy supplicant to wait, 

„ While ladies 'interpose and,, slaves debate— 

■ But, did not'Chance at length her eiTor -meadf 
Did no subverted .'empire mark Ms end F 

Did -rival monarohs give'the fatal woiiiid:'F 
Or ..hostile millions press him to the ground, f ' 

, - , .His fail was.,-de.stmed to a -barren strand, , 

A petty fortress and a dubious hand ; 
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He left the' uame afc wliicb-.'tiia world' grew pale. 

To point a moral and adosm-'a-tal©.' 

The coiickding passage maj/ also My conclude tills 
s?irvey of Johiasoa^s w'n^ ■ The sentiment is less 
gloomy tfen is nsnalj but it giirea the answer wliieh lie | 

would hivFe glTeii' in Ms calmer moods to the perplexed ■ ! 

riddle of life; andy in some form or other, it is, perhaps, I 

'Ike best or the only answer that can be given I 


Where, tiieaj sliall Hope and Fear their objects find F ; 

Must dull suspense corrupt the stagnaat mind f \ 

Must lialpiess mati, in ignorance sedatej ■ ■ 

Eoil clarldiag down the torrent of Ms fate ? ' :1 

Mast) no dislike alarm, no wishes rise ? I 

Mo orfeg iiivok© 'th© mercies of the skiea ? ' . ■] 

Inquirer cease 5 petitions yet remain • '] 

Which Mmwm may hear, nor deem religion vaiaj , , | 

Still raise for good the supplicating voice, . ’ ^ r' 

But leave to Eeavea th© measure and th© choic» ' ■ ' ' ^ 'j 

Safe ia Sis power whose eyes dkcarn afar > i 

The secret sanbush of a spedous prayer.- v- ^'- ,,,1 

Impiore'fiis aid, .in. His decisions 'rest, 

Secai« wliatefer Ha givea—He- gives the best. n 

3f©t when the scene of sacred pregeue©.' foes, ■ i 

Jjid stroa.g devotion io: the skies .aspires,. i 

Ihiiir 'forth 'thy fervours for a healthful mind, ^ y- 

O'bedieat' passions and- 'a will resigned; - . ' 

for tov©, whieh. scare© collective men can 'ill ,1 ) 

'for Fatlence, sovereign ofer trangmuted ill| ' : , ';:j; 

For Faith, that- panting for a happier seat, 

Gouiits Death kind nat'ore’s signal of retreat.. 

These goods for man the laws of Heaven orcia.lii, I 

Them goods Ha gmuts -who grants the power togafe s' .v; .1 

With 'thew Celestial WHsdom calms the mmd® I 

iljid mates the huppiiieBs, slie does' -not j 
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